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For the New-Yorker. 

THE COSSACK’'S BATTLE-8ONG. 
Hurna for the combat! our Hettman so bold 
Hath summoned us forth from the forest and wold ; 
Like a strong wintry torrent we poured to his aid, 
To drive from our country the foes who invade. 
Gaul’s champion” may boast of the fields he has won, 
And the kingdoms subdued, in the land of the sun ; 
But in our wild region, the far frozen North, 
He will meet a stern greeting by forest and hearth. 
He may pass thro’ our wilds—we will sweep thro’ them too, 
And the harvest we gather his legions shall rue ; 
He may pause by our homes—but no homes shall be there, 
Save dwellings im ashes, and hearths that are bare. 
Gaunt Famine shall meet him, and Death shall o’ertake— 
Thoee terrible quest-hounds—by river and brake, 
While the Cossacks, their allies, shall hover anear, 
And furnish fresh trophies, each day, for the bier. 
Why swarm they our ferests ? why come they wo die? 
Heth France then no graves where her children may lie? 
Like boughs from dead trees, when the wintry winds blow, 
They shall fall, and be wrapt in their mantles of snow. 
The Franks bring fleet steeds, sleek of body and limb ; 
They skim o'er the plain, and the deep river swim ; 
But where can a steed fleet and hardy be found 
As our shaggy-limbed Ukraine, whose mane sweeps the ground ? 
Then forth let us rush over river and plain, 
Like clouds which the tempest is driving amain ! 
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up that resembled the mournful sob of winds blending with 
the distant and sullen roar of the ocean. Stalactites of vari- 
ous lengths hung from the lofty roof, and brightly glinted back 
the light of the blazing pine. More than two hundred feet 
above us, the earth was clothed with a gigantic growth of 
pine and live oak, through whose boughs the storms of many 
A little timely reflection would spare many of God's crea- || a century had whistled. Finding our progress abruptly ter- 
tures when the instrument of death is in our hands. The || minated, we reluctantly retraced our steps, and the distant 
bird that I had slain belonged to a harmless and useful tribe || orifice through which daylight streamed was not unlike a star 
thet linger about the dweliing-places of man, and feed on de- || of tremendous disc. In the neighborhood of the cave were 
caying animal substance that wou!d otherwise poison the air || extensive lime;sinks, that are said to mark the course of sub 
and breed contagion. Nature hath made them in hot climes || terranean streams. I was told by my conductor that, since 
her health-officers, and in killing one of their number I played | his residence in the country, portions of forest land had disap- 
the pert of « murderous intermeddler, who shoots down « || peared, leaving their places supplied by unfathomable ponds. 
public officer in the legitimate discharge of his duty. A warm || The curiosities of Alachua are well worthy of visits from the 
visit from the Genius of Fever would be nothing more than | geologist and naturalist, and I regretted that other engage- 
merited punishment for my thoughtless folly. On leaving the || ments prevented me from more fully examining them. 
dead conqueror of storms, I recalled another exquisite passage On our return we passed through the San Filasco ham- 
|| mock. While riding on an Indian trail, I observed the figure 
‘And now farewell! The falling leaves ere long | of 2 cross drawn on the earth by a stake or some sharp im- 
’ i plement. I checked my horse to examine it, when P., who 
| i an old partisan warrior, shot by me like an arrow, and 
| called on me in agitated tones to follow. I did so, and, on com- 
February 12.—Invited by my friend P. to explore a won- || ing up with him, he said he believed the sign back was an Indian 








Like armor of steeled knight of . 


drous cavern in the vicinity. Started about 10 o'clock, with | 
dogs and guns; and the ‘ tir-ra-a’ of our horns, and the joy- | 
ous outery of the pack, made my blood fairly dance in my | 


decoy—that the Seminole resorted to similar arts, such as 
throwing a dead bird or deer-skin in the path, for the purpose 
of alluring the passer-by to stop and render his treacherous 


But when like that tempest we burst on the foe, | veins. Giving free rein to our steeds, we soon left Newmans- | aim more deadly from ambush. Whether I was in actual 


erie? 


Ho! the death-groan shall echo wherever we go, 

And oar bright-gleaming lances in blood shal) be died, 

£8 6 ee ere erene 

Then harra for the combat! now slacken the rein; ~ 

Oar necks to the sabre, but not to the chain ! Rvs. 
Montrose, Pean., Jan. 1941. 


* Napoleon. 





For The New-Yorker. 
A LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL. 


LIFE IN FLORIDA. 
February 10.—After breakfast, was invited by my host, | 
Mr. P., to hunt deer. Our horses were soon at the door, | 
and, springing into the saddle with our guns, and winding « 
merry blast on our horns for the dogs to follow, bounded off | 
at a brisk gallop. The woods of Florida are well adapted — 
to pursuits of the chase, being open everywhere except in 
hammock ground. We were not successful in ner ree 
either doe or antlered monarch ; but, on our return, the hounds 
started from covert a beautiful grey fox, and, exhilarated by | 
the sight, we spurred our nags to top-speed. The fox, hard | 
pressed, after running a mile or more, ran up a tree partly | 
blown over by the winds, while the baffled hounds bayed their | 
deep-mouthed displeasure below. I was first, thanks to my 
nimble steed! at the scene of action; and, vaulting from my 
saddle, sent a load of buckshot through Reynard, to the great 
satisfaction of my Cracker friend, who, coming up, slapped 
me on the shoulder, exclaiming, ‘‘ You are the chap for these 
parts!" Lashing my trophy to the crupper, I remounted, 
while P. wound horn for dogs, and we soon reached head 
quarters, where a warm supper awaited our arrival. 


February 11.—Amused myself by shooting at buzzards 
with a rifle-barreled pistol. A fresh cowhide, hanging on a 
fence, attracted the black scavengers, and I repaid their 
temerity by sending them leaden compliments. One old 
patriarch of the flock, judging by his grey head, received a 
ball in his breast, and flew on feeble wing to the top of a bald 
pine, where he vented his sorrows in the most lugubrious 
notes. I observed that he kept his equilibrium with difficulty, 
for he reeled on his tall perch like a drunkard. I pitied the 
wounded thing, and felt my self-love diminish in tho thought 
that I was the author of his sufferings. Growing fainter and 
fainter, the poor bird at length fell struggling at my feet, and, 
while witnessing the blood gushing from his throat, and the 
wings flapping convulsively, I thought of Dana's beautiful lines : 





shorny vines and long grass, received the panting fugitives 


ville in the background. We had not proceeded far on our || danger or not is problematical, but at the time I had no desire 
way before two beautiful deer started up from their leafy || to retrograde and resolve my doubts. W. H.C. H. 
couch, and bounded off in fine style, with their white tails |, 
raised, pursued by the hounds, making the woods ring with | 
their bugle-like voices. A thick hammock, matted with 








THE FAR WEST. 
|| SKETCHES oF lows, on THe Emicrawt’s Gurpe ; containing a Correct 
Peanne ea Seaiatlies of the or, lowa De 
ee . : . } : te 1 
within their mazy depths, while, called off by their master— | scription of each County, and of the Principal Towns and Villages, 

“Becht | with chew end esiggted peso &c. &e—by Joun B Newnatt. Pp. 252, 18mo. 

The sulky leaders of the chase.’ { The small volume before us is one of the most interesting 
About I o'clock we arrived at the cavern, which is worthy || and instructive of any we have read these many days. Here 


of a more minute description than a rough journalist can give || is a sober, veritable, unpretending history, beside which the 





| it. The earth for a great distance round the mouth is de- marvels of the Arabian Nights and Munchausen shrink into 


pressed in the form of a funnel, and the sloping sides are | fireside fancies. A History and Geography of Iowa—a re- 
clothed with live oaks and evergreen, that have closely inter- | gion which, seven years ago, had neither name nor people, 
woven their leaves and moss-hung branches. The rocky en- | (save Indians,) and which now contains eighteen organized 
trance is of triangular form, and high enough for a person to | Counties, eight principal Towns, and over fifty thousand 


|| walk in upright. Though steps of extreme antiquity, cut in | white inhabitants! This Territory, be it observed, is not 


the soil, conduct to the cavern, the descent is difficult, owing | situated near an old and well settled country, as were Ohio 
to the entangling roots of trees laid bare by the wash of wa- | and Kentucky forty years ago; the enterprising emigrants 
ters. On entering, a chill came over me, and I regretted my | who have chosen it as their home have generally traveled 
imprudence in not bringing a cloak. We explored the hall | from one th d to two th d miles to reach it, half the 
or passage-way for a short distance, when my companion distance across regions barely less wild and new than this !— 
proposed returning to sunshine and making a torch. We The march of advancing civilization has well nigh overtaken 





emerged from the darkness of the place, and P., with the 
contriving spirit of a woodman, severed a rag from a name- 
less garment, and, blackening it with wet powder, fired the | 
cotton by aid of flint and steel ; then, touching the flame to a | 
‘ fat’ pine knot, waved a torch that shamed daylight itself.— | 
Again we descended, and the interior presented a strangely- 
| grand appearance. The capacious hall, over-arched with 
lime-rock, gave back the voice in deep, sepulchral echoings, 
and Fancy played ‘ fantastic tricks’ in shaping objects seen | 
by the red glare of the torch-light into the forms of savage 
men and uncouth monsters. On our left, an oven-like apart- 
ment, floored with a reddish sand, stretched far away, and a 
sack nese the nesesed denrwey piajoste’ from the well, bear | 
ing magical resemblance to the carved head of an Indian.— 

Forehead, nose, mouth and chin were well defined, and I was 
not convinced that it vas Nature's handiwork until, by nearer 

approach, I observed muscle and other shells embedded in 

the surface. Advancing farther into the cave, we came to an 

immense abyss, so deep and dread that the streaming and 

flickering light of our torch was lost in the impenetrable | 


| 
| 





| the buffalo in his rapid flight still farther and farther west ; 
the capital of what will soon be a great State is located west 
of the prairies on which herds of elk are now feeding. Such 
are the wonders of the Nineteenth Century. 

There are very many in every part of the country who, 
aside from the strong general interest which every American 
must naturally feel in the condition and growth of the Great 


|| West, are yet bound by other and stronger links to the new 


country—either meditating emigration thither in person, or 
having friends already there or about to set their faces west 


ward. For the benefit of all these classes, we make the fol- 


lowing extended extracts from the excellent werk before us : 
SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, AND EXTENT. 

Tur fertile and highly favored region constituting the ter- 
ritory of Towa, embraces that portion of country lying north 
of the State of Missouri, and west of the Mississippi River 
This territory is bounded east by the Mississippi to its sources ; 
north by the line dividing the British ions and the 
United States ; west by the White Earth River; thence down 
said river to its junction with the Missouri; thence following 
the Missouri to the northern boundary of the State line of 
Missouri; thence eastwardly, along said boundary to the 


gloom. I threw myself upon the cavern floor, with my ear || river Des Moins; thence down said river to the Mississippi, 
close to the edge of the yawning chasm, while sounds came | embracing the half-breed reservation of the Sacs and Foxes, 
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The Western boundary of the future State of Iowa has not | the spiral cliffs and massy in fantastic forms 
= been designated. } || amidst the cultivated valley. It is, i , @ singular feature 
” This country has been alternately in the possession of va- | in the mineral region of lowa, that the country abounding in 
rious Indian tribes at different periods, from the once power- || the richest ore is frequently in the neighborhood of the most — 
ful and warlike Iowas, until more cuatadiietanasielentad | fertile fields of grain, thereby confuting the erroneous im- 
tribes of Sacs and Foxes, from whom it has been er pression ee | many, ] e 
by the United States at three successive treaties ; first in || cessarily a sterile and unproductive one. The territory is | error existing in the minds of the My eastern friend 
1832, the next in 1836, and the last in 1837. well watered by beautiful rivers and creeks, the i asks—Is Iowa a prairie country answered in the 

That portion to which the Indian title has become extinct, || margins of which are skirted with woodlands and s. | affirmative, he says—I could not think of emigrating to a low, 
is embraced between 40° 20’ and 43° north latitude—extend- | One of the striking characteristics of Lowa over Illinois, | wet country! It seems to be taken for granted, that a prairie 
ing from the river Des Moins on the South, to the neutral | Texas, and other prairie countries, is its admirable adaptation | @ountry must ily be a flat swampy land, subject to 

near the mouth of the Yellow River, en the North, |) of prairie and woodlands to the wants and conveniences of | frequent inundations. My kind reader, if such has been your 
being about 200 miles in length, and a ing from 50 t075 | the husbandman. || impression, and you read these pages in quest of truth, divest 
sins ia tennill, tin andi aneiann teen tending epundhe Although probably nearly three-fourths of the surface of | yourself of such error. ea has all the varic- 
Mississippi. pt a hee re mee competi mk de countries . Prairie does 
HISTORY, GENERAL DESCRIPTION, &c. are the waters and timber arranged throughout, that nature || not imply flat or wet. ee prairies cannot be ex- 

The rapid progress and present condition of this fertile re- || appears to have made an effort to arrange them in the most | celled in their undulating features of ape beauty, or in 
gion, stretching its green lawns and wooded banks along the \ desirable manner possible. || their absence from wet. 
majestic Mississippi, the variety and luxuriance of its agri- || To those who have never visited this region, and are not | I cannot conclude my remarks more iately upon 
cultural productions, its richness of mineral wealth, its thuu- | familiar with a prairie country, a tolerable idea may be formed | these interesting featuses of our ¢ ¥ - by quoting an 
sand rivulets and streams, which are destined to cut its | of the manner in which prairie and forests intermingle, and | extract from the gifted pen of Judge Hell, which 80 happily 
exhaustless treasures, and carry back comfort luxuries to the : of each, reference to the es \ delineates the beauties of prairie scenery. 
its remotest borders, its whole physical aspect, in short, com- | map—the dotted lines following the margin of rivers || “I apprehend that the intense astonishment with which 
bines as many requisites for human enterprise and the happi- | creeks, and denoting the woodlands, and varying in extent | the American pioneers first beheld a prairie, and which we 
ness of man as are developed in any tract of country of from one, three, six, and sometimes ten miles from the bor- | ail feel in suite ots teen amin \aaatiihabeien,te do 
same extent on the face of the globe. ders of the stream. As the water-courses approach each result of association. The adventurers who preceded us, from 

When the reader reflects, that but in 1832 and '33 these | other, the timber approximates, frequently so nearly connect- | the champaign districts of France, have left no record of any 
fertile plains were the haunting grounds of the savages, the | ing on either hand, that the traveler finds himself threading || such surprise ; on the contrary, they discovered in these 

Indian skirted the margin of every stream, the wolf | a narrow defile or avenue, and again suddenly emerges into | Gowery ssendews something that reminded them of home ; 
and deer quietly slept in their lair, where now cities and | the broad prairie, where the forest outline in the far and their sprightly imagination at once suggested that no- 
hamlets have sprung up as if by the enchanter's wand, where | tive the dim shore from the ocean, with its | thing was wanting but vineyard, the peasant’s cottage, 
Manufactures and Commerce flourish, Literature and the | vistas and distant headlands, like harbers and capes. The | and the stately chateau, uo cues Oia peste Seam. 
Arts are diffusing their invigorating influence throughout the | simile is very striking, and it requires but little stretch of the || But our immediate ancestors came from lands c with 
land ; surely he must believe in the prophetic declaration, | fancy to make the illusion perfect, especially when the distant wood, and in their minds, the idea of a wilderness was indis- 
that ‘ westward the star of empire takes its way,’ and that | margin of forest is skirted with settlements; the settler’s  solubly connected with that of a forest. They had settled in 
its fulfilment is rapidly advancing. | ‘ cabin ’ appearing like the fisherman's hut on shore, and the | the woods upon the shores of the Auantic, and there their ideas 

In the year 1832, soon after the termination of the Indian | long ‘ blue wagon’ of the moving emigrant, with its white | of a new country had been formed. As they proceeded west, 
war, (generally termed the ‘ Black Hawk war,’) settlers be- flowing top, slowly moving over the wide prairie, like the | they found the shadows of the heavy foliage deepening upon 
gan to cross the Mississippi and locate on the ‘ Black Hawk | sailing craft of the ocean beating their onward course to the |) their path, and the luxuriant forests becoming at every step 

Purchase.’ Many of those hardy and enterprising pioneers | wished-for haven. I more stately and dense, confirming the impression, that as 
who, during the war, had perambulated the country in the The geological features of lowa are highly interesting: the they receded from civilization, the woodiand must continue to 
capacity of ‘ rangers,’ had acquired considerable knowledge | country abounds with rock and coal; marble quarries have | accumulate the gloom of its savage and silent grandeur around 
of the country, of the fertility of the soil and beauty of its | been discovered, also tin, iron ore, and lead, the latter of them, until suddenly the glories of the praine burst upon 
scenery ; hence their eagerness to make choice locations of which has already become one of the great staples of export. | their enraptured gaze, with its widely extended landscape, its 
* claims’ previous to the time stipulated by Government for | The steady and constant influx of population has, up to the | verdure, its flowers, its picturesque groves, and all its exqui- 
the Indians to give jon: consequently they were re- | present period, prevented to any extent, a surplus of agricul- | site variety of mellow shade and sunny light. 
peatedly di by order of Government, and for a sea- | tural products; the order of things is, however, rapidly “The gaiety of the prairie, its embellishments, and the 
son, at least, it seemed to be quite as difficult for the small H changing ; so extensively are farms opening, and the raising | absence of the gloom and savage wildness of the forest, all 
garrison at Rock Island to keep the white man from trespass- | of stock increased, that Iowa, must, ere long, avail herself of contribute to dispel the feeling of loneliness which usually 

ing upon his Indian neighbors, as it had previously been to | the great natural channels of navigation with which she is creeps over the mind of the solitary traveler in the wilder- 

protect the white settlements from savage cruelty. |, bountifully supplied, and by which her surplus produce can | ness. Though he may not sce a house, or a human being, 
The time having, however, expired on the first of June, | be ex abroad, either to the great Southern ‘ depot,’ | and is conscious that he is far from the habitations of men, he 

1833, for the Indians longer to remain on the ‘ Purchase,’ and I doubt not, ere the lapse of many years, by internal | can scarcely divest himself of the idea that he is traveling 

the flood-gates of emigration were opened, and from this date | communication across to the great emporiums of the Atlantic. || through scenes embellished by the hand of art. The flowers, 


nature her softest carpet wide o'er the murky hills; 
t cchencusdakahwaeardioneaayion 
the bright flowers lift their smiling crests, and 
The traveler side, 
J edeenieny aagle = T TA 
In my travels in the Atlantic States, I find a very prevalent 











a ee ae oy Got PRAIRIES. | so fragile, so delicate, and so ornamental, seem touhave been 
* pale faces; ’ scarcely . man’ set his foot- | nm i tastefally disposed to adorn the ecene. The groves and 
steps in the order of march toward the setting sun, ere the For wb mney ft tee an rig clumps of trees to have been scattered over the lawn 
settler was crossing the mighty river, with his flocks and his The Prairies.’ || to veautify the scape, and it is not easy to avoid that illu- 
herds, to make a ‘ new home’ on the sunny plains of Iowa. Undoubtedly one of the most captivating features of Iowa | sion of the fancy which persuades the beholder that such 

Since that time nothing has transpired to tor check is its unique and admirably diversified praines. Prairie is a {j scenery has been created to gratify the refined taste of civili- 
this rapidly flowing torrent, which has ily and constantly French word signifying meadow. Their characteristic pecu- | red man. Europeans are often reminded of the resemblance 
poured in its thousands of energetic and intelligent sons and jiarity is the absence of timber; in other respects, they pre- I of this scenery to that of the extensive parks of noblemen, 
pe of the East, the Middle, and the Southern portions | sent all the varieties of soil and surface that are found else- | which they have been accustomed to admire in the old world; 
of the old confederacy, many of them leaving the homes of where : sometimes they 2re spread out in boundless plains ; at the lawn, the avenue, the grove, the copse, which are there 


affluence, and the lap of luxury and ease, for this Elysium of | other times, they are gently rolling, like the swell of the sea | produced by art, are here prepared by nature ; a splendid 
the West. || after a subsiding storm. A diversity of opinion exists as to | specimen of massy architecture, and the distant view of vil- 
iterion can be drawn of the intrinsic | the origin of prairies. Their undulating and finished surface, | lages, are alone wanting to render the similitude complete.” 

resources of this country, and the preéminence it has already | crowded with the richest alluvial mould, bears ample proof | _. SOIL 
attained as an unrivaled agricultural district, than the facts | (in the writer's mind) of their having been, at some anterior | | T#® soil of the prairies of Iowa, particularly the alluvial 
presented by the official statements of the sale of public lands period, submerged beneath th« waters of vast lakes or inland ! bottom-lands is extremely rich and fertile. It is generally » 
actual settlers. These statistics speak a language with | seas; which subsequently receding, have found their natura] | black, vegetable mould, sometimes intermingled with a sandy 
incing eloquence than words or books. 4 channels in the vast rivers with which our country abounds. | am, and frequently covered with a rank sward of natural 
‘Black Hawk Purchase’ swas first attached to the territory | Hence the rich alluvial it which the term ‘ bottom’ de- | 88%, which soil, after the sod is subdued, is easily cultivated, 
i for judicial purposes, and public documents notes, and fossil remains : everywhere abound, also the and stands a drought remarkably well. The soil on the high, 
were sent from Detroit to the west side of the Mississippi in | lamine formation of secondary lime rock, and strata of soil, | Tolling prairies will aversge from 18 to 24 inches, and on the 
1835, ordering an election for legislative and civil officers. || are all evidences of a once submerged country to the most. bottoms, and on the bottorm-lands from 24 to 48 inches in 
In 1836, Michigan became a sovereign State, and on the || casual observer. These meadows of nature are covered with || depth ; the surface is nearly black, becomes lighter in de- 
4th day of July, the same year, the territory of Wisconsin | a rich coat of natural grass, forming excellent grazing for || *°?ding, until it imperceptibly mingles into a bed or under 
was mang embracing within its limits the present terri- | cattle, and are frequently interspersed with hazel thickets and | !#yer of reddish clay, which is frequently mixed with gravel, 
Iowa. The first Legislature of Wisconsin was held | sassafras shrubs, and in the season of flowers are decorated | fficiently compact, however, to preserve moisture, and yet 
Siliven, do con side of the Mississippi; in Wisconsin | with all that is lovely and captivating both in fragrance and || 20t 80 stubborn as to be incapable of being pulverized and 
The second term, in the fall 37, convened at | colors. The traveler now beholds these gardens of the wil- || converted into excelient productive soil; although it would 
urlington, on the west side of the Mississippi, and on the } derness boundless and beautiful, untouched by the ruthless || &* impossible to exhaust the vegetable mould at the surface 
4th day of July, 1838, Wisconsin was divided by the line of | hand of man, but smiling in all the freshness of primeval | in 100 years successive cultivation. There is a third stratum, 
Mississippi River ; and thus the fair and youngest daughter | beauty. The richest octesien of red is relieved by the yel- \ or bed of bluish clay, from 20 to 30 feet below the surface in 
‘ Iowa,’ was recognised by Act of Congress, passed 12th June, | low-flowered honeysuckle ; the sweet-scented jessamine, the | the upland prairie, and it is only necessary for the settler to 
1838, a new and separate territory. | crimson wild-rose, and blue violet, impart their sweet perfume H sink a well to that depth to obtain excellent water whenever 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. | 


, ‘= the desert air.’ || he may want. 
The general aspect of the country is one of unrivaled e Indians and hunters have, from time immemorial, an- | As a specimen of the description of Counties, we take the 


fi 


A 
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beauty,—it is what may be termed moderately undulating, no | nually set fire to the prairi >. A burning prairie is one of the | following of one of the oldest, where Julien Dubuque, the first 
of the territory being traversed by mountains, or even || sublimest spectacles in nature, especially the night scene. |.) . nen Py pug 
Tigh ‘il (if we except the Northern or mineral region, | The flames roar through the long grass wthenuetthsten. | white settler of lowa, pitched his lonely hut so carly as 1788 
the hills and mounds are of considerable magnitude ;) | der, and the whole horizon often appears one flame of vivid | DUBUQUE COUNTY. 
on the margin of rivers also, there are frequent ranges of | light. And we to the benighted traveler on a wide prairie, | Dubuque is one of the old original Counties, and is to the 
‘ bluffs’ or calcareous strata of lime rock, intersected with | destitute of his fire apparatus! as in such cases he is fre- | North what Des Moines is to South: all the adjacent 
ravines. These ‘bluffs’ are generally from 40 to 130 feet | quently in great jeopardy, unless he should set fire to the | Counties having been organized from what was formerly 
high, where a surface of table-land generally poe pen | pamper py map erg rape friempen ys Need aay te ee = ply 
and gradually sweeps off in gentle undulations of and || aspect of a burnt prairie is one of gloom and solitude; a | It is bounded on the orth by Clayton, and a bend in 
timber. The Southern of the territory may be termed | certain indescribable sensation of loneliness steals over the | the Mississippi; East by the which it 
the most picturesque, with grassy lawns and ver-|) mind of the traveler when he finds himself w solitary being, from Illinois and Wisconsin ; South by Jackson and Jones ; 
dant vales, interspersed with groves and rivulets. | in the heart of one of those boundless plains, and and West by Delaware, and contains an area of about 640 
Sp eee Ean would coe te geeeabe sesso os Ge bls and wearied miles, the sight of distant woodlands is hai square miles. 
and ‘ traveler here beholds the hill-top covered with as much joyous e:otion as the mariner beholds the bea- ange Compe naaess of the 
with oaks to its lofty cummit—the river tumbling | con light of his native strand. mineral region. lead mines worked in County ere 
ito crested foam over precipitous ledges of socke= |} But the scene changes with the genial robes of spring; ' sources of great profit, end lead is the great staple of export. 
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Copper, zinc, and iron ore have also been discovered, but as 
ye Oe eee been directed to their 
pray ee a mibaides indian 

sent, principally to the raising is, digging) of 
lead mineral. The first lead ore discovered in Iowa was in 
Dubuque County, by the wife of Peostas, a warrior of the 
Kettle chiefs tribe, and a Fox chief. my oe the In- 
dians granted a wide strip of land, upon which mines 
were situated, to Julien ue, at a council held at Prairie 
du Chien in 1788. In 1796, Indian title to these lands” 
was confirmed by Baron De Carondelet, Governor of Louisi- 


ana, in which they were designated as the ‘ mines of 8 
Julien Dubuque died on the 24th of March, 1810, 

forty-five years and six months: a stone monument a 

Spanish inscri still marks the of his resting-place, 


on a high bluff, a mile or two below the city which bears his 
name. It is indeed a romantic spot, in fit unison with them 
that sleep in death, the summit of a precipitous bluff, 
crowned with deep foliage overshadowing the tranquil bosom 
of the majestic river. The curious traveler is well repaid 
for his pilgrimage to the now consecrated spot. 

Dubuque is one of the best timbered Counties of the terri- 
tory; although in some instances, the prairies are large, the 
timber not being well distributed for convenience of the 
farmer. It is watered by the north fork of the Great Mako- 
queta, Whitewater, Little Makoqueta, Catfish, and their va- 

The face of the Country is much more uneven than the 
Counties of the South, yet, in the aggregate, it cannot be con- 
sidered a broken country. Much of the soil in the very 
heart of the mining country is of the most productive char- 
acter. Perhaps few mineral countries in the world present 
the peculiar features of a rich agricultural country with such 
boundless treasures beneath its surface. 

Within a year or two past more attention has been paid to 
agricultural pursuits. And but few sights can be presented 
more pleasing to the cye of the traveler, or more fraught with 
the wisdom of Omnipotence, than to behold in the same val- 
ley, the husbandman gathering the rich harvest of the earth, 
and the miner raising the richest treasures from beneath its 
bosom. 

Dubuque, the seat of justice of Dubuque County, is under 
the municipal regulations of a city charter, and is one of the 
most important poi in the Territory, and of the upper Mis- 
sissippi. It is great mineral ‘ depot’ of Iowa, the seat 
of great trade and commerce, has an elegant Cathedral, Bank, 
the Surveyor-General’s office, and United States Land Office 
for the Northern District, publishes a weekly newspaper, 
c i hotels, stores, and handsome dwellings, 
evincing the abode of much wealth, refinement and comfort. | 

And now for an account of the future capital of Iowa : 

IOWA CITY. 

The unprecedented growth of Iowa City from a wilderness 
frontier, beyond the pale of civilization, is indeed a wonder 
in the grewth of towns. When the reader reflects that on 
the 1st day of May, 1839, this » was the hunting-ground 
of the savage, where now ate and even elegance 
have made their visible impress, the capitol rearing its 
massy walls above the forest, and brick stores and spacious 
hotels erecting where the council fires have scarcely ceased 
to burn; surely his mind must be rapt in astoni in 
contemplating its rapid growth. 

“ On the 4th of May, 1839, the Commissioners appointed 
by the legislative assembly selected the site for this new city, 
to be the future and permanent capital of Iowa. The spot 
selected is near the geographical centre of Johnson County, 
and occupies a convenient and central position in the territory 
of Iowa. It is situated about thirty-three miles WNW. from 
Bloemington, sixty-five miles West from Parkhurst on the 
Mississippi, about twenty miles East of the Indian boundary, 
eighty East of the mouth of the Racoon fork of the Des Moines, 
ninety South from the neutral grounds of the Sacs and Foxes, 
cighty-three miles North of the Missouri line, eighty-six miles 
from Dubuque, and seventy from Burlington. 

“ The principal requisites required by the Commissioners 
in locating the permanent capital of Iowa were health, beauty 
of location, good water, and convenience to timber and stone 
suitable for building ; all of which they found combined, in 
an eminent degree, at the same spot, and centrally situated 
in the midst of a region of country which, for natural beauty 
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through rocky banks of moderate hight, covered with a thick 
grove of stately trees, and then turns to the Seuth, and flows 
off between unequal banks scattered over with venerable oaks ; 
the city on the West side of the river, the banks are 

and bold, and rising from the water’s edge, about fifty 

feet above its surface, to the level of a smooth prairie, which 
approaches the bank of the river at this place, and then 
sweeps off westward in beautiful undulations of hill and dale.’’ 
The preceding remarks are the substance of a well written 


article that appeared in one of the Burlington newspa 
soon after the location of ‘ lowa City’ was made, ed ob 







though to those uainted with the character of our 
scenery, it may @ iful, nevertheless the delineations 
are drawn wi fidelity of truth. The concluding remarks 


are from random sketches that the writer noted down in a 
little diazy written upon my first visit to Towa City in June, 
1840. Since that period I have been informed that its pros- 
perity continues unabated. To give the reader a faint outline 
of the unparalleled of this young city, I will state 
that about the first of May, 1839, Mr. Swan, the acting com- 
missioner, selected this spot, then in a state of nature, sur- 
rounded by savages, Poweshieck’s band of Sacs being two or 
three miles below, (at what is now Napoleon.) And even as 
as June following, the sojourner was compelled to sleep 
is blanket for nearly two weeks. On the Ist of July, 
the survey of the city was commenced under the direc- 
the board of Commissioners, and the taste displayed, 
liberality evinced in the size of lots, width of streets, 
squares, school and church reserves, reflects the highest 
upon the enlightened judgement of the Commissioners. 
Tho design of dv expindl inc chaste specimen of Grecian 
and Doric architecture, with horizontal coraice and entabla- 
ture, surmounted by a dome supported by twenty-two Corin- 
thian columns. It is 120 feet in length by 60 wide, two 
stories high from the basement. I: is built upon Capitol- 
street, which runs u the ridge, or third elevation from the 
river, and fronting Lowa avenue, which is the same width of 
the Capitol, (120 feet,) presonting a captivating and impo- 
sing appearance. The site of the Capitol can be seen from 
every part of the city. The first or plateau from the 
river is devoted to a Lee wre ne Antero athe 
100 yards in width, and a mile in length bordering upon 
the river. The second elevation is about twelve feet above 
the first. USe.iee Games noth thirty feet above the 
promenade. A grade fifteen is regen ows. 
making about fifty feet from the bed of the river to site 
of the capitol. Ralston’s Creek, about half a mile from 
the capitol, there have been discovered three springs within 
a diameter of twenty feet, each possessing different properties 
—one of chalybeate, one of sulphur, the third very cold lime- 
rock. The waters of the two first are said to be powerful 
cathartics. The celebrated ‘ bird’s-cye ' marble was first dis- 
covered upon this creel., of a sofier texture and more delicate 
whiteness than that found in the quarries. 
Up to the present time, 1840, being about fourteen months 
the commencement of Iowa City, it contains a — 
tion of about 700 inhabitants, a spacious city hotel, or 
four brick buildings, and several others in pragress ten dry- 
goods, y and rision stores, one drug-store, one 
saline, con Geaiograiien, one gunsmith, three or four coftec- 
houses, four lawyers, three physicians, one church, and one 
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With no cheerful hearth, but by the camp-fire did they cook 


their frugal meal, and by the twinkling stars, they 
courted ‘Nature’s sweet restorer’ upon the green earth's 
bosom. When morn at length arrived, while one of our 
travelers prepared the breakfast, the other perambulated the 
surrounding country to spy out the beauties of the land, (for 


they were in pursuit of ‘a‘new home.’) Having, at last 
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that skirt the meanderings of Little Cedar,—Aaron Street 
returned to his companion, and said, ‘‘ Now have my eyes 
beheld a country teeming with every good thing. Its com 
abounding with fruits and wild honey, every tree and flower 
thereof exhibiting the bounties of a beneficent hand. Hither 
will I come with my flocks and my herds, with my children 
and my children’s children, and our city shall be called Salem, 
for thus was the city of our fathers, even near unto the sen- 
coast.”"* Now, when his companion heard these things, and 
on examination, assenting thereto, they, of 
turned with great joy, saying, “ Hearken, ye of Indi- 
ana, ye that live near the great lakes, and ye vine- 
yards and harvest-fields near unto the beautiful Ohio, verily 
we have seen a country afar off, pleasing unto the eye, and 
abounding with every good thing. Let us go thither and plant 
our vi and 
flocks and our herds.” 

I think it was in the summer or fall of 1834,that Aaron Street 
the founder of Salem, (Iowa,) first M 


with the view of selecting an eligible , combining the 
requsites of health, excellence of soil, &c. whither he might 
be instrumental in making a ‘settlement’ of Friends, and 


truly it may be said his exertions and labors have bee: 
crowned with signal success. The substance of the prec 
ding paragraph, the venerable old gentleman related to me 
this last summer, (1840,) with my own version or style, how- 
ever. Standing near his house, one pleasant morning, he 
sae hen to me A little bunch of ‘ thickets,’ or grove, 
w they ‘ camped’ for the night, nearly six years -_ 
seemed to be a pleasure for the old gentleman to refer back 
to that eventful period, and well do I recollect his animated 
expression, when he remarked, “I got up early the next morn- 
ing, and while was getting breakfast, I went to look 
about. I came to this very spot, and looking abroad on every 
hand, I said, in my soliloquy, this, surely, is the land. At 
| that moment my determination was fixed ;” and then came 
a long detail of hardships and sacrifices incident to the first 
settlement of a new country. 

Since that eventful ype he has had the gratification of 
seeing settled around him, well toward 1,000 of his peculiar 
sect. The ‘ Friends’ have three meetings within a circuit of 
ten or fifteen miles. Spending the Sabbath, ‘ first day,’ there 
last summer, I attending meeting in company with my vener- 
able friend ; there were more than 300 in attendance, and it 
was estimated rather at /ess than over the usual number. We 
had an excellent discourse, an ‘ old-fashioned Quaker sermon.’ 
There, too, were the venerable and devout old patriarchs, 
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imary school; in short, presenting all the appearance, 
tle, and activity of a city of years, rather than a prodigy 
Should the skeptical feel inclined to question the accuracy 
of this statement, I can assure them it has been the result of | 


—— inspection. I counted, even in the middle of May | 
, rising of 100 buildings, and and heard the busy work- | 
men on half as many more. At that time, convers- 
ing with a gentleman from Pennsylvania, who came to the | 
‘city’ the week preceding, and had a frame house covered, | 
and his goods in it; he said to me, ‘ Five days ago my house 
was in the woods, growing.’ 
I have heard of cities springing into existence as if by | 
magic, but in no case have I ever known the applicatien so | 
just as when 
the mind refers 
calendar of time, reviewing the recent 














and fertility of soil, may safely challenge a comparison. 
“ The banks of the iene, which, in many places, are cut | 


up by ravines and slues, are, from about three miles below 
this point to its sources, high and dry, abounding with rock, \ 


with a beautiful undulating country, with springs of 


us, if our institutions are formed on the broad basis of public 
morals, religion and virtue! Then are our liberties secure, 
and our prosperity certain. 


of months. \} 











| ranged along the ‘high seats,’ some whose whitened locks 
told of threescore years ; and there, too, were the motherly- 
| looking matrens, with plain caps and drab bonnets, sitting in 
solemn silence, and devoutly waiting upon Him, whom they 
| profess to worship in spirit and in truth. 
| But this may be all ‘Greek’ to the world, and as I am 
writing for Jew and Gentile, I must leave the ‘ Friends’ at 
| Salem ; yet, it is pleasant, in this heartless world. to recur to 
| scenes and events in our pathway in life that call up the asso- 
| ciations of childhood, like a green spot in memory’s waste. 
Salem is an incorporated town, and contains several stores, 
| one hotel, a Postoffice, Lyceum, Primary School, and a large 
| Friends’ meeting-house, there being no other religious denom- 


lied to this young capital of Iowa. When || ination in the place ; a blacksmith, one wheelwright, one sad- 

ck, as it were, but to a single leaf in the || dler, several carpenters, and numerous other mechanical 
past and contemplating || branches, two physicians, and no lawyers. The surrounding 
the ominous present, rife with the coming events of the future, | country is very beautiful,and its population is rapidly increasing . 
how exalted must be its conceptions of the destiny that awaits 


| _ “It is somewhat remarkable that the father of the present Aaron 
| Street emigrated from Salem, New-Jersey, to Salem, Ohio ; from Ohio, 
|| father and son came and built up Salem, ; from Salem, Indiana, 


|| the subject of this article came and built up Salem, lowa. When this 
We must break off with an account of a Quaker settlement 


| Street family shall cease to build up Salems, is more than the writer 
| can divine. It is probable, however, that some future generation will 


crystal water, skirting both its shores, and exhibiting a | in Towa, strongly illustrative of the manner in which new colo- |, find, in the curve of some beautiful bay, indenting the shore of the vast 


appearance of health. The river opposite the town is about | 
eighty _ in width, a clear, limpid stream, with sand and | 
gravel om, and of sufficient depth of water for keel or | 
flat-boats at its lowest siage, being never less than twenty | 
inches. Both banks of the Iowa, commencing at the upper 
part ef the town-site, and continuing five or six miles above, 
are stored with inexhaustible quarries of stone. 

“* Big Grove,’ which is situated between the Iowa and 
Cedar rivers, has been to be one of the largest 
and best bodies of timber in the Territory, being about twenty 
miles in Jength with an average width of six or seven miles. 
In short, it would have been difficult for the Commissieners 
to have selected a more favored where building mate- 
rials of the best quality are to be in greater abundance. 

“ The site of the location is one of unrivaled beauty. The 
most vivid imagination can scarcely picture to itself so capti- 
vating a spot, situated in the midst of all that wild and rural 


sc which can tend to embellish and render it desirable. 


| nies are created : 
SALEM. 

Abou six years ago, two plainly dressed travelers might 
| have been seen on horseback, slowly wending their way west- 
| ward from the Fort Madison ferryboat toward the wide and 
| pathless prairies of the ‘ Black Hawk purchase.’ The coun- 


from grove to grove, and from prairie to prairie, until the 
shades of night were elosing in upon the long summer's day 
as our travelers were ascending one of those gentle eminences 


summit to contemplate the scene re them. Although 
weary and faint, they were lost for a time in meditation. 
beautiful country of gentle undulations, interspersed with 
| quoves end tall Guest tees, leg g out before them ; all 
| was silence, and the still quiet of Nature, save 
* The song of birds, or sound of running stream.’ 
Perceiving at a short distance, a small grove, or ‘ thicket,’ 





The river firs, approaches the town from the Northwest, 





that skirted the prairie, our wavelers ‘ camped’ for the night. 


try was then new and uninhabited; they traveled onward || 


so characteristic of a prairie a. They pqpsed on the i 
fo 


Pacific, another city of Salem, reared up by the posterity of Aaron 
Street. 
| Mormon City or Navvoo.—As this city is in some re- 
|| spects a curiosity, we have watched its proceedings with in- 
|| terest. From the ‘ Times and Seasons’ we learn the follow- 
|| ing facts in regard to it: 





|| The city Council, have prohibited any person from selling 
|| whiskey in a less quantity than one gallon; and any other 
| liquor in less than a quart, unless on the prescription of a 
|| physician. 

The University of Nauvoo has been duly organized by the 


|| election of a Chancellor and Trustees, James Kelly, A. M. 


A | an Alumnus of Trinity College Dublin, has been elected Pre- 


i| 
| 
| 


sident of the University. 

The Nauvoo Legion has been also organized, and officers 
have been elected. The Council have passed a vote of thanks 
| to the State Government, for the favors it had conferred, and 
| to the citizens of Quincy, for the pretection received, when 
|| driven from Missouri. St. Louis Gazette, 














For the New-Yorker. 
THE THOUGHT-HAUNTED. 
BY C. G. EASTMAN. 

I cannot flee it! it doth seem ast were itself a life, 
That hath its being in my own—a thing of fear and strife ; 
It never leaves me! it hath stamped itself upon my brow— 
"Tf would almost be bereavement for that Thought to leave me now. 
The Magi’s page—the mystic arts of men who ‘ve sought to tell 
Our strange and hidden destiny by star and crucible— 
The thoughts of those who 've struggled with the dark and the unknown, 
Who've watched the secret springs of life, for years I've made my own. 
I've stood upon the Appenines, where famed Lepanto swells, 
And where Marmora heaves her heart along the Dardanelles ; 
Where round her stern and ice-bound capes the freezing Arctic sweeps ; 
Where still above her perished bride the Adriatic weeps ; 
Amid her ruins who was once the mistress of the world ; 
Where, for the Banner of the Cross, the battle-axe was hurled ; 
Upen that hallowed mount where erst the God of Abraham spoke, 
And on the hill where fabled Jove his wrathful thunders broke ; 
On Asia's sands, where Silence rules with unmolested reign ; 
Beneath the Mosiem’s minaret ; beside the Pagan fane ; 
Where scarce the air that breathes upon the Isles of Greece is free— 
But, like a Presence, was that Thought for ever unto me! 
It haunts me in the forest shade; it haunts me where the roar 
Of rushing multitudes is like the sea wpon the shore ; 
It haunts me in the blaze of day, and when, on Ida's steeps, 
Her watch above her lever-boy the fabled Huntress keeps. 
I cannot flee it! when a boy it came into my brain; 
And scarce, but that, 3 memory now of boyhood doth remain ; 
All else of life hath been to feed that vampyre op my heart— 
*T will never leave me! never! no, it never will depart! 





From the Dublin Univ. Magazine for March. 
THE MEMBER’S LADY. 

FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

[Having been anticipated by some of our cotamporaries, and 
disliking to divide a story of such deep and healthful interest, we 
are compelled to abridge the introduction. Hon. Henry Dacre, 
@ young man of noble principles and high family, having just 
succeeded to a large estate, is canvassing his native village for a 
seat in Parliament, aided by his lighter, iess principled, but more 
fascinating friend, Sir Arthur De Lisle. Their attention is ar- 
rested in passing by a glimpse of the village beauty, youug Ellen 
Fulham, who resides with her widowed mother. De Lisle in- 


As she spoke, with al! the artless enthusiasm of a 
very young girl, Dacre felt as if a new world of beauty had 
on his senses, as if a new existence were beginning 
within him. Her manner was utterly free from affectation, 
frank and artless as that of a little child, 
taint of boldness or hoydenism. She 


school girl giggle, ic cachi i bu ile 
er a te ae ht me rated 


i 


“I wish I could find words wherewith to portray the loveli- | 


ness of Ellen Fulham, but { might as well describe the tints 


ham, a man many years older than herself, and the leading 
banker in a flourishing provincial town. He lived in so no- 
% up his credit so well, that until his 
death, it was never suspected that his affairs were in any 
way involved. On examination, however, they apoomed 
i ion, and had he lived a few 


repined 
of the luxuries and elegance which had hitherto sur- 
Her health had for many years been delicate, 
her time of 
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asall a fleeting show,’ that she was 
prepared to acquiesce in whatever might be the 

Sey onaeieg her. She was never heard 
te murmur hayes left her large mansion, and retired 
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t. 
Id be ived of her mother’s fosteri 

True, there poy roe and relatives who co 
ir girl absolutely want, but lence isa 
thing, more especially to those who have known none, 
the kindness that never disappoints—that of fond 
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. aaty i araive ond ieupertinent per- 
as soon as the door had 
“ They must have known perfectly well 


Oh, mamma, why should they have come then 1” said 
Ellen, and she sopped short ; the color rising in her cheek, 
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yet without the || 


| 
| as cone , he gallantly drank fher 


, she bad been so accustom. | 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


as a suspicion of the true object of their call rushed into her 
mind. * Besides, I thought him such a pleasant man,” she 
continued, though without raising her eyes. 

“I know you did, Ellen; and ihat very circumstance 


re and sit by me, whilst I talk to you.” 


this Sir Arthur De Lisle, if that be his name; or] should 
net have said a word about it. It always grieves me, Ellen, 
to see you, as 1 sometimes fear you are, disposed 
strong likings to people at first sight. 1 fear this person is 
one who would not improve upon acquaintance.” 

“Dear mamma, how can yeu think so? He seemed to 
me so pleasant and gentlemanly !” 

« You thought him pleasant, my Ellen, because he paid 
you a few idle compliments, and was evidently struck witl: 
your appearance. Ellen, you know I have never used the 
policy which would strive to conceal from yeu that you have 
a pretty face. I only want to teach you to rate it at its true 
value, and strive to let your chief attraction lie in something 
far better. As to calling him gentlemanly, depend on it his 
friend, Mr. Dacre, is ten times more of a gentleman than he.” 
“What! that celd, proud, silent man ?” 

« Even so, my dear; at any rate he was not talking non- 
sense or using impertinent familiarity in a house where he 
was an entire stranger. I could plainly see that he was 
vexed and embarrased by the very free and ae 
| of his companion. But we will say no more of them ; for 
| they will come no more.” 

“T hope so too, mamma,” said Ellen; but she deceived 
herself: she would have felt really disappointed if they had 
not called again. 

Two hours indeed had scarcely elapsed before a meesen- 
ger arrived from the visitants of the morning. He brought 
a note for Mrs. Fulham, most respectfally worded, beginning 
| with “My dear Madam,” and ending with ‘‘ Yours most 
| faithfully, Arthar De Lisle ;” and accompanied by two 

| did favors of the Dacre blue, nchly ornamented with silver. 
| They were sent, said the note, to remind Mrs. Fulham that 
| she was fairly enlisted in the Dacre interest, and that she 
must wish them good speed with all her heart. Geod Mrs 


after all; and she read the note aloud in a very complacent 
tone of voice, after having first perused it to herself. 


y by with the favors, 
opposition candidate had any chance 
| The nomination of the candidates was a 
and of course the bustle in 





| on the wind. 


| the centre of noise and excitement ; speechifying, coaxing, 
| cajoling, dazzling all with his brilliancy, and i 
| those whom he did not convince with his rapid and witty 
The heaths about H—— were famous for the 


keys, and the donkey owners were rather an influential 


one or two elders of the tribe were known to be “ liberal- 
| ly” inelined: but the eloquence of Sir Arthur prevailed 
| even in this instance, and the donkey owners of H——— 
went over in a body to the Dacre interest. I do not think 
the image of Ellen Fulham ever troubled the mind of De 
Lisle ing that eventful day; t when its business 
health in a 
of y. But with Dacre it was otherwise. The fair 
| face of eur heroine had beamed on him amidst all the 
| crowd and confusion, like that of a guardian angel! and 


* || her sweet voice was still lingering about his memory, a 


| from and unmingled with the harsher sounds that betoed 
| themselves on his eutward sense. Let no sceptic insinuate 
that love at first sight is an impossible thing. Dacre had 
seen Ellen Fulham but once, but he felt that she could never 
| —never be fi . 
| _In the times of which I write, an election was a very 
different thing from the business-like affairs of these degene- 
, Fate days. All the tradespeople who sold any article liable 
| to an extra conswmption at such a time—all the voters 
whose residences were at some distance—all the idle boys, 


the poll open as long as possible. It was a holiday—a ju- 

bilee—a time to eat, drink, and be merry, for every 

except the quiet householders, and the unfortunate candi- 

dates themselves. Therefore, when, at the end of the ninth 
resigned, having on 


| day, Mr. Fri 

oak eal ie, was declared d y elected, all the in- 

terested parties aforesaid felt disappointed and annoyed, as 
they surely had a right to be. For once the poco can- 
didate did not rejoice over the comparatively early settle- 
ment of the contest, for his business called him at once to 
London, and Ellen Fulham had to be parted with. Both 
he and De Lisle had made many opportunities of seei 
during the last week of their stay, for 








ber nce 
fecta wonders ; and Sir Arthur had made good his footing 


ives me pain. Do not look so grave, my darling ; come |, hi 
Ellen sat down on a low cushion by her mother’s knee, 
as she had done from a little child, and looked up in Mrs. |, 
Fulham's face with eyes go sweet and soft, that the moni- || 
tress stooped and kissed her smooth brow before she pro- |, 
ceeded 


hed | do not see why you should be so much pleased with 


to take |. 


| I see a defence of Sir Arthur rising to your lips. I only hope | 


Fulham! She was not without a touch of human weakness | %!d Mrs. Fulham, one hot, d 


was very politely turned, certainly ; and there was no allu- | 
| sion to Ellen, except a “‘compts. to Miss Fulham,” by way | 
me gree she was pleased, but she laid the | of amusement we had before we knew them, and besides, 
note carefull ms wondered whether the | you have often said it is wrong to repine when Providence 


. ' 
omc gc | did not wish her mother to see them. She was often sad 


ager 

; but the whi i - ; 
ha y, it sean queer Galle be ek» Be, Sir Arthur De ? Not e ; he had not the noble 
| sounds of noisy music and loud voices were borne past it, 


That day Sir Arthur de Lisle was just in his clement, in| 


ounding | ness, and to feel a le 
ooutk ' there was Dacre, ieee 


| and almost all the women, felt it to be their interest to keep | 


three more men to | 
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Dacre’s love for Ellen was such as aman of high and 
lofty feelings and unblemished honor was likely to enter- 
, tain for a beautiful and innocent girl; and loving her thus 
honorably, he was resolved, he win her, to make her 
| his wife. i 
| complishmeats of De Li 
| him to find he need have no serious a 
| im his friend. Still ~ Ney ey ee man, and before mak - 
| ing Ellen a regular offer, he determined to see sone friends 
of Mrs. Fulham, residing in London, of whose respectabil- 
ity he was aware, and from them ascertain if the represen- 
| tations she made of her situation were correct. Should his 
| inquiries prove satisfactory, he resolved at once to learn his 
, fate from EWen herself. He and De Lisle went together to 
— oma ene ce ee neh ew — 
| that Ellen hurt at good 
) spirits of Sir Arthur. The fact was, he had flirted with 
her, was leaving her, might never see her again, and was 
| already anticipating new pleasures in London ; therefore he 
| showed as little emotion as he felt. She had two 
beautiful roses, and gave one to De Lisle, which he received 
, with the most flueat expressions of gratitude ; she offered 
| the other to Dacre, his thanks were less fer- 
| vently expressed, she could not but see how real was 
| the pleasure with which he took it from her hand. Ina 
| few mrutes, De Lisle had inadvertently twisted his flower 
to pieces, but Dacre’s was held as carefully as if it had been 
a fairy treasure. Weeks afterward the circumstance was 
recalled to her mind, and the withered rose produced in at- 
| testation of how ye been prized. 

|| “ This place really seem duller than it used to be,” 
afternoon about a week 
Dacre and De Lisle; “[ 








) or ten days after the departure 


It ) &m sorry now for your sake, Ellen, that these. people ever 


came. for you miss them , | am sure.” 
‘Oh, mamma, you know we have just the same sources 


withdraws a pleasure or a —— :” and she stopped and 
turned away, for her eyes were filled with teara, and she 


now, and wherefore? Was she in love? and was it with 


qualities that awaken that and undying attachment of 
which a girl, such as Ellen Folham was then, is ble ; 
but he had excited, dazzled, and flattered her, and she had 
learned to look forward to his coming with trembling _ 

when he left her. n 
sense and richly stored mind 
| had inspired her with a sort of reverence for him; yet she 


breeding of a remarkably strong and useful species of don- | was certain she was not in love with him—he was too cold, 


toe grave, too silent. Yet she was sorry, very sorry to lose 


body. The Frisbyites had marked them for their own ; for _ bi8 society, for he could tell her every thing she wanted to 


| know, and she felt a kind of reliance on all he said, which 

| she would have been puzzled to describe or account for 
Now they were both gone—should they ever meet her 
again? Bat who isthat gentlemanly man coming down 
the lane? Not De Li was more stately of bearing 
Nearer and nearer he came—it was Dacre—certainly it was 

| Dacre! That it was he, and the reason of his early return 


* || to their neighborhood, flashed over her mind with the ra- 


| pidity of tning. The “oh, mother’ there is Mr. 

cre!” which informed Mrs. Fulham of his « , 

' was followed by a hasty retreat to her chamber ; before 

Ellen had a her hair to her mind, and effected all 

| the changes in her attire which she deemed needful, Dacre 

| was in the house, quietly but fervently revealing to Mrs. 

| Fulham the love with which her daughter had inspired him, 

! and offering the most liberal settlements in case she should 
| consent to become his wife. 


The gratitude of Mrs. Fulham on the prospect of such an 
advantageous marriage for her beautiful child, may be eas- 
| ly conceived. . It was splendid beyond her most sanguine 
| hopes. She was not naturally an ambitious or an avari- 
' cious woman, but she could not be blind to the advantages 
of such a union, and joyfully communicated Dacre's pro- 
| posal to Ellen. Before the trembling girl could collect her 
| ideas, or fairly balance in her mind the question of whetber 
| she really loved or not, she was his betrothed bride, and he 
— — her to his heart, and saluted her as his own be- 

n. 


! The inhabitants of H—— had scarcely subsided into tol- 
| erable caltaness afer the clean, Wee they were oalled 
bs pe to gossip and wonder over approaching marriage 
their new member. A the ladies, indeed, 
the astonishment was wenn Whe wes this Ful- 
|ham’? Nobody knew any thing of her or her mother ; they 
| never visited, they had not attended the election-ball, or 
joined the canvassing party for Mr. Dacre, formed by the 


| 
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more vivacious ladies in the little town. Where on earth 1 of her marriage, || entirely I have loved ! and I believe yet love me. 
had he gore ah A bride 1 spare was | when ig Epo g Tega a ee Fat of etiage, my dear but I have 
one yo three votes in house- || always pretty, he really ised at finding observed seme imprudence i conduct—impru- 
hold, which she had teased her se m more beautiful than he f y suppesed her ianmtaiy eaibediieed seus aublin sd euetepeniie 
to 


her father and brothers into 
bestowing on Mr. Dacre, because Sir Arthur De Lisle had be. Whether he saw her in her graceful attire, may ep cantons Abjare this folly, dearest; I know 
assured her that Dacre remembered her as a child, and had || surrounded by all the elegances that set off love- || you have but to be convinced of your error to it ; as- 
spoken with delight of the prospect of seeing her again! || liness to the best ad 


vantage, and playing the mother so || sume that « dignity which will be a wall bulwark 
i Sad, ot in ber rich to you, and all will yet be well.” 
the centre of some group ef admirers, the What a multitude of feelings rushed through Ellen’ 
2 ¢ put f her husband's stately mansion, he decided || heart, what crowded on her brain, as the words of 
baronet agein. ee ee for the wedding went | her to be the loveliest creature under heaven, and mar- || her husband her ears. He did not know the worst 
on. It was understood the principal part of the bridal || veled at his own idity in not discerning the of || then ; did not even suspect it; knew not that her whole 
paraphernalia was to come from London, but the orders ep hat nesmonens in the fair young girl who caught || heart (so she vainly deemed) was given up to the idol of 
given to the artistes of H—— were so ample, that many | his fick ; had been so lightly || her fancy! Well, it was a momentary relief—a breathing 
doubted if any thing more could possibly be required. | Fesigned and so easily forgotten. Less innocent i J 

At length the eve morning dawned. The bishop of 
a dente eel te S| were aroused within him, for he had undergone even a | she had persuaded herself that Dacre was cold and insensi- 
the nuptial benediction. The bride locked lovelier than | ter change than herself. The gay youth, whose errors | ble, and that his indifference in some degree justified her in 
ever ; for lace, satin, and beautified even such bean- | seemed to spring more from tlessness than pre- || her devotion to the enthusiastic De 3 yet, now he 
ty as hers. Bells a aiiben shouted, horses pranced, | Meditation, had become a dissipated man of the world. His | showed himself all that was affectionate, and 
banners waved; and amidst all the joyful tum called | Manners were more conspicuous than before; but three | generous. What should she do? She felt that 
forth by the occasion, the bride was bore away | years’ residence on the Continent had destreyed the small | not be allowed to continue in their present 
toward the metropelis in her "s splendid traveling | fluence that moral principle had ever over his |, . Must she fall at Dacre’s feet, and 
carriage. Alas! of all those who gazed on the member's | mind, and imbued it with that intense se in the par. | it and agony that was at work within her 1 
lady with looks of envy and admiration, there was, per- | suit of his pleasures, which is the inseparable companion | she make so mighty an effort! Yet to feel 
haps, not one—no, not the poorest in the ho | Of unrestrained indulgence. Moreover, the refined loveli- || stated in his favor, to continue to share his 
would have changed places with her, could the veil of the | 2¢% of Ellen, her winning manner, her polished elegance, | honors, knowing that he blindly be‘ieved her innocent 
future have been raised before their eyes! || had kindled in his breast a feeling more nearly to |; that could never be! She put her hand to her 

If ever woman on earth was happy, surely Mrs. Dacre | Teal attachment than any he had ever experienced ; and, | and felt for a moment as if she were going mad. 
was so during the first years of her married life: yei, per- | With a inconsistency, he soon began to regard Da- | Dacre drew nearer to her side, evidently touched by 
haps, her happiness was not altogether derived from the , fe 88 one that had in eome sort defrauded him of this | her emotion, continued thus: “I see, dearest, that you are 
mere indulgence of affection. She wae mistress of a prince- , beautiful prize. eset . «|| bewildered and terrified at the eudden idea that any con- 
ly establishment ; she was itted to receive her mother | Had Mr. Dacre been less | with public affairs, | duct of yours could ever lay you open to animadversion ; I 
as an inmate whenever and for as as she pleased, and | 884 had circumstances permitted him to spend as much | did not for an instant imagine that you knew you were 
to add te her comforts by many presents ; she | ene Soe coeieyy Ee Tan ence Dae Demin Cina. 05 Gang Wenngs Sn veep agsemne Spear aad elgieiat 
not a wish ungratified, and might indulge at will ia all is more than probable that the material change in the char- | you as to ossible effect of your behavior ; but believe 
gaicties that women, especially very women, are fond | 8¢tet of the latter would not have escaped his observation. | me, sweet, we live in a censorious world, and the very ap- 
of If she had been very deepl ilove wih bee hee. | An hour occasionally with him while others were f gecaenne sf orld must be avoided. Putting aside my own 
she would, perhaps, have seen he would have been as | Present, did not afford him much opportunity for detecting \ eelings in the case, it was surely my part, as your nearest 
well content had she devoted mere of her time to home || the real state of De Lisle’s feelings; and on the whele, he | and truest friend, to warn you of the error you were falling 
and its quiet : but she loved him dearly | tought him rather improved than otherwise. Therefore | into.” He put his arm round her waist and kissed her, but 
oot in oe ee ee eee it was, that Sir Arthur was permitted to pass hours aud | started back as he felt the icy coldness of her cheek. At 
principal source of her happiness. Drees, jewels, furniture ; , 2©urs with Mrs. Dacre ; therefore it was, that her long morn- |, the same moment she slided from his embrace, and sank 
these had become her delight. She had an exquisite taste, , img and her noontide drive or ride were shared with him ; |) senseless at his feet. 
and her house, her furniture, and her equipage, were all | #24 the world, the Argus-eyed world of fashion, was mak. | «The time has arrived, adorable Ellen, te antenatal 
allowed to be unexceptionable. She delighted in inveat-  '€ 18 comments and ay capes its suspicions, long before Il exial of the strength of that love in which you have so chen 
ing new costumes, peculiarly becoming to her style of | Decse Goeamned Chet conse or suspicion existed. | fessed your entire confidence. The uillity of our life has 
beauty; though to give her her due, she always ran first to It could serve no useful purpose to detail the process by | been broken and the suspi as 1 never be 
her husband when she had any thing new or pretty to dis- | which Sir Arthur De Lisle succeeded in weaning Mrs. Da- | satisfied until all is revealed. How much better. then, that the 
play. For his part, he looked on dress as so very childish , cre’s aflections from her husband, and fixing them en him- scene, which must come sooner or later, should be enacted in 
nod trifling an affair, that he would scarcely have noticed | self. I might probably render my tale more interesting by || Your absence ? Every for our flight and our fu- 
the fashion of her nts, if she had not called his atten- | describing the allurements to which she was exposed, and pny pated wee Fh sens Se 
von to them herself. He seunadion Rap with mingied plen-4 Ge smeay cenggiee af bas evn sind before she yelded to | (3° SE" o Oat fam aaegen pine Dae, : = 
sure and pain on such occasions ;—pleasure, that she looked | their influence: but | much doubt the goodness of the effect | you have eabesed already is ma on cighth part of sues aoval 
so lovely, and was desirous to please him in, that her | produced by euch displays of human weakness. Suffice it || ‘us both if you remain where you are. Exactly at three o'clock 
mad was so much directed to euch insignificant matters. | that she imagined she found in DeLisle all that she missed | to morrow ing I shall have a carriage waiting at the end of 
Perhaps he did not understand her either; he did not see t in tion that was eloquent as well as deep, at- rae pom Geass copse. You can easily reach it with the 
how completely her iness was nurtured in excitemeat. | tention to her every caprice, unwearied devotion, that flat- | assistance of Jackson, who is true as steel. God bless you— 
He had « proud, deep love for her; he was proud of her | tered her vanity and fed her fanciful craving for excitement ; | send me one word—one line—but no refusal, or will drive 
beauty and her ele, —proud to see her admired, and to | and for this, these vain and deceptive appearances, she put | me frantic. God bless you! A. Dr L—. 
hear her epoken of in terms of glowing praise; and he | away the faith of her wedded love, nor doubted that the | Such was the note which Mrs. Jackson delivered into 
loved her tenderly as his wife and the mother of his child. | sterling qualities on which ehe had leaned in Dacre, whoee | her lady's hand, as she reclined languidly on a sofa three 
Kat his was not the lip-love that is forever flowing forth in | real worth she had never known, because their support had | days after the memorable interview with her husband. She 
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MB hapsodies about itself or its object. He seldom said any- | never been withdrawn from her for a moment, would be | read it, and, wringing her hands, addressed herself to her 


thing aboat it, while every day, every hour, it shene con- | found also in De Lisle. | maid, as if that worthy personage were already apprised of 
spicuous im contrivances to give her pleasure, or to add | I have said that Dacre was long before he had even sus- | its contents, as there is little doubt she was—“ Jack- 
to the luxuries that surr her. Now, her affec- [anne Geen thing unusual was on in his house. , son, what must I do?” 

‘on, less profound in kind, and more completely the crea- |i town had been talking of Mrs. ‘sstrange conduct = «“ Why, ma’am, in course you will do just what you 


ure of circumstances, had a great inclination for display— | for weeks before Dacre himeelf had observed any thing | think best,” replied the maid, pertly ; ‘but after all that ’s 
vot, indeed, before Senda a sense of propriety would i strange in it. How his jealousy became aroused | know || come and me think you hed fa best try ‘ all for love or 
have forbidden that; but she would into his study |, not, but it was at one of their country seats that Ellen re- | the world well lest,’ as my poor mother used to say. You 
when he was alone and busy, and really tease him with the i ceived the first inumation of his uneasiness. | may depend on it, master has been looking uncommon cu- 
xpressions of her affection. She had a hundred pretty | Dacre had not invited De Lisle to accompany them to | rious and ined ever since you took ill, and it’s my 
phrases of love on her tongue, and a playful tenderness of | H—— ; nevertheless, the second day of their sojourn there solemn opinion he ’s only waiting till you "re better, to ex- 
juanner, that to any one leas grave than Dacre would have | witnessed the arrival of Sir Arthur at the Swan Hotel, and | amine inte every thing ; and though 1°m sure he shall cut 
been bewitehing ; but to say nothing of the difference of | the next morning brought him to Dacre’s house. He de- | out my tongue before he gets a word from me, there 's 
their years, that of their dispositions prevented her fasci- | clined staying to dinner, however, a circumstance which, a8 | others who might speak, both what aor know and what 
nations being fully appreciated. There was no response | it will presently be seen, served to increase Mr. Dacre’s they do n't, which is werse ; and then he might find the 
in his manner to hers. At the time he was receiving her | suspicions. _ a. : \| letters, too, if he took it into his head to se the cabi- 
aresses, an observer would have thought him cold and un- —- “* Ellen,” said he to his wife, on the following day, “1 | get, and I can’t well take *em without being seen, because 
Teeling ; but it was not so. His heart was fuller of love | want to say a few words to you.” The color lefther cheek | he or his valet keeps in that ante-room every hour of the 
than even her own, but his quiet and somewhat formal | in an instant, and her heart beat so violently that she could | day.” 
manner prevented the utterance of it. || scarcely stand . ? . || “™ This is most dreadful,” groaned Ellen. “ Is there no es- 
If Elien had been beautiful as a girl, she was endued | “* Why do you tremble set” said he, with a searching | cape—no alternative 1” 
with tenfold loveliness asa wife and mother. The tasteful- | look ; “ I am only going to ask where you walked last eve- | + Why, ma’am, if you don’t consider Sir Arthur's pro- 
ness of her dress, and the constant serenity of a mind that | 9ing after you left me in the dining-room t” | posal as an escape, 1 don't know what is one,” quoth 
had nothing to oppose its will or ruffle its peace, had their ¢ saw that evasion would avail her nothing, and she | jackson. “1 ’m sure we may as well go with him at once, 


due effect in i her appearance. She retained falteringly answered, “‘ through the shrubberies.” | and far better too, for what ’s done can't be undone ; and to 
all the freshness of childhood and elasticity of youth, while * And who did you chance to meet there, Ellen? Who || my mind, Sir Arthur was the man you owght to have mar- 
her manner wasrefined, and her enthusiastic spirit directed t you back as far as the green gate, and was eo long _ ried all along, so after all "tis no great harm to nobody.” 
toward the most ul pursuits by the example of those || in taking leave?” F | But, my child, Jackson! Oh, 1 could never, never 
mong whom she dwelt. To see her bending ever her em- in ehe felt compelled to answer truly, and she re- | leave my own only child!” cried Ellen, passionately. 
‘rowering frame, her delicate fingers busy among the | plied, “* Sir Arthur De Lisle.” | Why so, ma’am?t Iam sure he’ll be taken all care 


rightest silks and richest satins, was to look personifi- * Then, in future, Ellen, I expect that you will oblige me || of, and he is not old enough to feel the miss of you very 
vation rhe | © She retained all her fondness for flowers by remaining within doors after sunset, unless 1 am with | much, and we could de no good with him on the journey.” 





nd birds, and her conservatory was filled with the rarest . Ellen, Ellen,” he continued, after a moment’s pause, | But the wife's sense of duty was blunted and per- 
votica, and cages of bright-plumed priscners from all quar- | Nose do not know what thoras you are planting in my verted, the mother’s love was yet keenly alive; and the 
ers ef the world. Her child was a beautiful creature, || heart !” | miserable and guilty Ellen, while she made up her mind to 
thi - — resemblance . herself, end she loved She was silent, but the color returned vividly to her ponnte h - = her youth, ee 
nm with a feeling more resembling a passion than the } cheek—then left it as before, and she leaned against | one step from her home unless her ce e pany. 
“alm, steady depths of maternal affection; and it was in | a chair for support. - ‘ md + It was a moonless night, but the sky was thickly studded 


uch a home, thus surrounded by every thing that can|, urally of a jealous temper,” said Dacre, with stars, looking as purely and calmly down as if no 
und her on Ke return pec Sir Arthur De Lisle | im a softened tone. ‘Ellen, you cannot eay that I sil proef |The trembling e supported by Stchson, who carried a 
ound her on return from @ lengthened sojourn on the | exhibi t peevieh hfulness which some call a || The trembling , . 

ontineat, "ton of Senpuan yet the Almighty only knows how deeply and || small bundle, stole goiselessly forth, and her child slept 
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coundly under the infieence of a coperific draught in the | and asserted that the house was inhabited only by a Mr. 
arms of De Lisle’s valet, who had been sent to them. | and Mrs. Wilson, which was the name the 


They reached the appointed spot without discovery, and aside, and 
en doaniedinatente tes 
iage by De Lisle, ing placed on her lap. 
oan What 4s this?” cried De Lisle, as the soft hand of 
the little innocent brushed his cheek as it was lifted in. 


had assumed. But the gentleman pushed 


ing the door of the sitting-room, presented himself 
before Ellen. ** Mrs. Dacre, I believe,” said he, bowing 


to the object of his search, who had risen and stood before 
; him, mute and pale as astatue. “I beg your pardon, 
“My child” murmured Ellen, faintly—“ Oh, Arthur, I madam, I have no wish to alarm you, but we come from 
could not leave my child!” | Mr. Daere.” Ifa thunderbolt had fallen and rent the earth 
“This was more than I bargained for!” muttered the | at her feet, the startled cry of Ellen could scarcely have 
baronet to himself, ** but no matter now.” been more full of terror. She replied not, but she stood 
The door closed—the postillions mouated. ' with her lips apart, her cheek blanched to the hue of death, | 
“ Won't us cut a figure i and her hand lifted and extended, gazing on the speaker in 
Crimpe, the valet, as he i , silent alarm. ‘ We have undertaken a very unpleasant 
and tly drew Mrs. Jackson beneath his ample cloak | task, Mrs. Dacre,” continued the spokesman, “‘ but having 
to shi her from the cold. The whips cracked, the | undertaken it, we must perform it, and I am glad on the 
horses sprang forward, and Ellen Dacre was an exile from whole that we find you alone.” Rousing herself in some 
her home forever. degree from her trance of surprise terror, Ellen mo- 
We must now change the scene to Switzerland, and in- tioned te the st rs to be seated, and sank back herself 
troduce our readers to the retreat of the guilty fugitives, on the sofa. ‘It is only natural that Mr. Dacre should try 
which was a small but pretty cottage in the neighborhood | to regain possession of a treasure so very dear to him as 
of Chamouni. A lovelier summer residence could scarcely that he has been robbed of—he is reselved on its restora- 
have been chosen. It stoed ona — declivity at the | tion, and you cannot blame us if”—* Must I go with you at 
foot of a lofty mountain, whose n summit, “built as | once,” said Ellen, faintly, “‘ Must I ?’””—‘* Our commission 
for eternity,” rose pretectingly behind it. The former oc- does not extend to you, madam,” was the reply; “Mr | 
cupier had taken much pleasure in improving it, and it Dacre never spoke of recalling you, nor will he —- to |) 
stood half embowered in ns and shrubs, | do so, but we have orders, by any means, to take with us 
its rustic porches and vera being covered with the his son and heir, the child who accompanied your flight.” 
choicest ng plants, The interior was handsomely The shriek that Ellen Dacre gave at that inoment was so 
furnished, and with more attention to comfort than is usually ' unearthly, so appalling, that even the hearts of the 
found in a continental residence. In addition to this, De men before her quailed and sank as it reached their cars. | 
Lisle had spared no expense on any alteration that ceuld | Its piercing tones resounded through every corner of the 
add to Ellen’s convenience or Both pictures and 


house, 
musical instruments had been transperted there as if by She had now started from the couch, and was clasping the 
magic. And in the midst of all this luxury and beauty, if I i 
were drawing a fancy picture, I should represent my heroine 
as gloomy and dispirited, tortured with the horrors of re- 
morse, and vainly longing after the home she had left for | 











i 


| 


around her neck was crying bitterly. 
not unmoved, but their orders w 


The strangers were 
cad ompres and one of | 
them advancing toward her endeav to induce her to be 


ve. 
| From that eve 
| visibly declined, 


immediately drew the servants to the apartment. | 
child to her bosom, and he had awakened, and clinging | 





herselfinto his ** My child, my 
child!” was all she could utter. He half pushed her from 
him, with a sudden — of vexation, and then asked, 
somewhat sternly—‘* What of that child, Ellen? Have you 
heard any bad news of him? Is he sick or dead?” “No, 
no,” she murmured ; “ but indeed I cannot help it ; thoughts 
—terrible ts will come to me as I sit - But do 
not be with me; 1 am weak and foolish, and I will 
strive against it—I will, indeed!” and as she made this 
tomy uns on the sofa, and sobbed more violently 
an ever. 

“ Really, Ellen,” said Sir Arthur, “ this is teo preposter- 
ous ; what could you do with your child new, if you had 
him here ? Depend on it, he will be better brought up than 
he could be by us; and I really think you ought to feel 

ateful to Dacre fer relieving you of any r care about 

im.” It was the first time he had named Dacre volunta- 
rily since their fatal elopement, and the name did not soothe 
Ellen's ruffled feelings. ** Oh, that I] was with him once 
more !—that I had never left him!” was her mental ejacu- 
lation ; but she dared not for the world have given it utter- 
ance, for she had already found that De Lisle could frown 
even upon her, and her own wicked folly had cast from her 


| every other being te whom she could look for kindness. 


She Aad been his mistress—she was fast verging into his 
ela 
Sir Arthur’s attachment to his victim 


pom no lenger took pains to conceal that 
such was the case. Her beauty was sadly impaired already, 
and her depression of epirits increased day by day. Sir Ar- 
thur accused her of ill temper, of want of affection, of use- 
_ less repinings and wap and, finally —proposed a sepa- 
ration, promising to e ample provimon for her support. 
| This, however was still deferred ; for heartless and selfish 
| as De Lisle really was, he could net be unmoved by her 
ee prayers that he would not forsake her—her hum- 
ble supplications to continue with him still. “We have 
sinned,” she would say, “ woefully, fatally have we sinned, 





ever. But! tell an over true tale, and it was not yet that | 
Ellen felt the bitterness of the lot she had chosen fur her- 
self. As yet it realised her visions of romantic happiness 
to the uttermost. She had persuaded herself that Dacre 
did not love her with the intense and onate devotion | 
which she was entitled to receive, which she felt she | 
did receive from De Lisle. If a rising thought of pity and | 
serrow for what she had caused him to suffer clouded her | 
mind, she put it away, and assured herself that he would | 
not feel it very keenly, at least not for long, and that amidst 
the business and bustle of the world he would soon forget | 
her. On gioomy days, when De Lisle was not with her, 
as was sometimes the case, or in the dead of night, when 
she Soa up, awakening from some dream of 
old times, a deep, sharp pang would momentarily pierce her | 
heart ; but the spell, the infatuation was still upon her, 
and its breaking was yet to come. There was yet no re- 
tribution manifested, and her conscienee slept that en- 
chanted sleep, from whence the awakening is unspeakably | 


terrible. 
then, and she was happy. Let me 


It was 
not be her happiness was not an enviable | 


calm. But she heard and heeded him not; still retaining 
her convulsive hold of the child, she sprang toward the door, | 
and finding herself intercepted by the other unwelcome vis-_ 
itant, she sank suddenly down in helpless insensibility. It 
was long before she returned te consciousness, and when | 
she was in some degree restored, she found that her child | 
had been taken away during her swoon, and that the stran- | 
gers had departed with it. Many days elapsed ere she re- | 


were not exactly of the kind she required. He, who could 
not appreciate the beauty of a pure and virtuous attach- 
ment—how could he enter into the holy depths of a mo- 
ther’s love and sorrow? The words “Do not fret so sadly, 
my sweet Ellen ; you are more my own than ever ; I have 
no rival now!” fell coldly on her ears, for she felt that they 
contained no sign of sympathy in her sufferings. All things 
around her seemed changed—« vast revulsion of feeling 
had ceme upor her. Her child had possessed far more of 
| her real affection than her husband had ever received, even 

in their happiest days, and in taking him with her she 


summer-time 
isund d thought she had secured her principal source of happiness. 





gained any degree of tranquillity ; and Sir Arthur’s consola- | 
tions, when she was sufficiently composed to listen to them, | 


era ee ee r, but oh, let it be te- 
ther!” 

ag Er what a night of terrible anxiety and sus- 
pense to that trembling, sinful woman !—Sir Arthur did not 
return home, and the next merning a email 1 was deli- 
vered to her by a porter. It contained bills for five hundred 
pounds, and a note which ran as follows : 


“You seem completely set against our , Ellen; and 
indeed 0 forme) pasting is 0 ing more to be dreaded than de- 
sired: I shall therefore continue to consider you as much mine 
as ever. But I am obliged to go to England on business, and 
my return is quite uncertain. Amuse yourself as well as you 
|| can during my absence, and censider yourself free to act as you 
| please in every way. When the money now enclesed to you 
| te expended, write to me and you have more. Do not 
} pened cease to — 4 ee oy you I entertain the sincerest 
re for you, it is this that me to m 
| coteee of anion . Our tem = ann Lend @ each oie ant 
|, though we may still be really attached, it is better we should 
|) not reside r in future. Of course you will not think of 
| coming to England. When I revisit Paris, believe me my first 
object will be to see you, and it will rejoice me much to tind you 
|, well and happy. Yours, devotedly as ever, 


one.. With that deep, chastened peace which pervades the | 
mind of the Christian, with that calm and tranquil happi- | 
ness which is the result of high and holy principle, she had | 
nothing todo. But she was happy so far as the absence | 
ef want, or sickness, or unkindness, and the presence of a | 
devoted lover and her own beautiful child could make her. | 
That child was just beginning to speak, to lisp her name, " 
to take delight in fiowers and birds, and all beautiful things. 

Her maid, Mrs. Jaekson, who, presuming on her mistress’s | 
situation, had grown insolent and tyrannical, had been dis- | 
missed by Sir Arthur, and the Swiss servants about her 


With him, and with the devoted lover who seemed so well | “A. De Lists.” 

to appreciate the sacrifices she had made for him. her life) Fallen and disgraced as Ellen Dacre was, she was not 
had been like a fairy dream ; but her idol was wrested from | without some remains of pride. She saw the profeesions 
her, and her heart went with it. Her health began to be || of esteem in Sir Arthur’s letter meant nothing, and she felt 
impaired by her mental suffering, and the more so that she || at once that she was discarded and forsaken. The thought 
felt herself compelled to avoid alluding to her lees before | of _- deeper and deeper into the abyss of guilt she 
Sir Arthur ; for she soon found he was impatient of hearing | entered did not dwell on her mind for an instant. What 
of it: her lamentations implied a reproach to him, and she | could she do? Paris was no 
forbore them, but her and sunken cheek soon id- | tion there, and the insults to which she — be exposed in 
ed him more eloquently than words. ile perceived her de- || consequence of it, were too degrading to be borne. She 
clining health, but he chose to attribute it to some unwhole- | paid her few debte—Sir Arthur's liberality had left her very 


for her now : her posi- 


treated her with the utmost deference. All things were | some miasma from the neighbering lake. and proposed a 
submitted to her will—all things were at her command, | change of residence. To this Ellen made no objection; 
and therefore she esteemed herself happy. |) may, she felt it would be a relief, for here the face of her 
It was a lovely summer evening ; Sir Arthur was absent, child looked up to her from every object she gazed upon. 

having to the next town to transact some business at, Paris! They were in that centre of all that is gay and 
his r’s, and Ellen sate by the window watching for || dissipated ; and Ellen’s beautiful figure, set off by most 
his return, but meanwhile occupied in observing the beauti- splendid dresses, and her lovely face, whose paleness was 
ful eflect of the sunset light on the te range of snow- || disguised by art, were to be seen im eve:y publie place of 
capped mountains. Her child reposed at her feet on a vel- | amusement, and in not a few private houses, where the 
vet cushion—she had laid him there in preference to send- | wealth and rank of Sir Arthur procured them admission ; 
ing him te bed, for amidst all her happiness she had a lurk-| and despite the sorrew that was corroding her heart, she 
ing dislike to entire loneliness, and the tears swelled into had hours of triumph and of gratification—the gratification 
her eyes as something like a vague thought of the time | of vanity, for her beauty onl her doubtful position drew 
when she 20 :ested by her mother passed over her mind. trains of admirers around her. And yet, when she returned 
That mother was new no more. She had died rather sud- | to the magnificent hotel where they resided, she would weep 
denly whilsi on a visit at Dacre’s, d the second year of | bitterly as she laid aside ber gorgeous ornaments, won- 
her daughter’s marriage ; and for the time since her | der how she could have been gay. She felt, too, that Sir 
elopement, the thought of how her mother would have felt, | Arthur was changed ; he was not less attentive to her wants 

she been living, came into her mind. And that thought and wishes ; he treated her still with the same marked de- 
once awakened, how many other and darker ones might votion; but she felt in her inmost soul that there was less 
have followed— it was but one linked unto many ; but her | of his heart in this outward show than there had formerly 
meditations were interrupted by the approach of two per- been. 


Yes! he was wearying of her, and the bare supposi- | 


| few, and prepared to leave Paris. She had never traveled 
| twenty miles alone in her life, and the only path left for her 
|| seerned to be that which led to England es! she would 
| go there; make one effort to see her child and her husband, 
| to ask and obtain forgiveness, and then pray to be laid early 
} beside her departed mother. 
| She landed at Dover. She had been there twice before 
|—once asthe bride of Dacre, and once when flying with 
| Sir Arthur; and now ehe was there sgain, separated for 
| ever from them both ! She rested but a single night, and then 
| proceeded to London. She did not distinctly know where 
| she should go, and left the decision to the post-boy, who 
| drove her to an obscure hotel not far from Covent Garden. 
| Here she chanced to take up a paper, and the first article 
| that met her eye was the “great cause of Dacre versus De 
| Lisle.” She eagerly ran her eye over it—this then was the 
business which had brought be Lisle to England! She 
| leoked to the end with breathless anxiety—the r wes 
| only of that morning ; the case had been left undecided on 
| account of the lateness of the hour, and her head whirled 
| round as she thought it might be closing even then. 
How dreadfully black did her conduct seem according to 





sons by the same road on which she expecied to see De, 
Lisle. They stopped before the of the cottage, then | 
went a few steps farther again—returned and en- || 
tered. A feeling of unaccountable terror seized her mind. | 


tion was toe dreadful to be eontemplated: yet what right| the evidence brought forward there! In her romantic 
had she to complain? Her child! oh, conld she but once | dreams how different she had theught it. and while she ac- 
more hear his prattling voice, and feel his little arms around | knowledged the truth of cach separate allegation against 
her neck, what balm—what blessedness would it bring to| her, she shuddered with a 










She trembled excessively, and almost shrieked as they | her troubled mind! So she thought one evening as she sate 
knocked at the door, although both were entire strangers || in her splendid drawing-room, ready dressed for a large 
to her, and she had no idea of the real object of their visit. | party, and only awaiting Sir Arthur’s leisure to accompany 
The door was opened to them by the valet, Mr. Crimpe, | him thither. 

and one of them addressed hi in French, but the r i He entered—her eyes were full of tears; he spoke—and 
impatiently interrupted him, e in “We || they overflowed in spite of her efforts to subdue the emo- 
are all right—this is the valet I know—is . Dacre at || tion which she knew from experience he disliked to wit- 
home, my friend?” The man stammered out a denial, | 


| ness. He asked her the cause of her grief, and she flung | 


f ee dpe ed that she could 
| be the vile and worthiess being w portraiture she now 
looked upon! Then the defence—she could herself have 
| exclai against it! It was filled with insinuations against 
| Dacre, and it asserted that he had treated her with unkind- 
| ness, had thrown her in the way of temptation, and that she 
had been the victim of ascheme to get rid of her! Oh, how 

| utterly false she felt it was! ‘ 
How should she ascertain the event of the trial? She 
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came, i 
seemed a horrible dream glared on her in frightf www y 
‘or 


i the 
purest and holiest ties of life. Lean =p | the 


ply to the defence that had been set up, wherein all | 
allegations against Dacre were tri 
her own iniquity and 
mented upon. Her b of faith to the kind 
tionate husband who had so raised her in the 
ciety at her marriage—her cruelty toward him and teward | 
her only child were portrayed in their true colore—and all 
ended with the verdict of the jury in her husband’s favor, | 
awarding him heavy She wasglad, actually glad. 
For a moment she see separatell from her own identi-. 
ty, and enjoying the triumph of the right. Then with a! 
sudden consciousness of the real state of the case, she buried 
her face in her hands and —_ ! 
And now she to ask herself why had she come to | 
London t Surely she had no lurking wish to force herself | 
back on him who had destroyed forsaken her ? No— 
her child was the magnet that had drawn her there—could | 
she but see him once more ! She dared not hope that Dacre | 
would see her—she dared not think it ble he could | 
ever forgive her—but if he could! oh, what rapture to re- | 
ceive his forgiveness and die ' \ 
It was twilight; Mr. Dacre’s splendid mansion looked dull | 
and deserted, for no merry party was there—no gay 
ever assembled in its wide saloons now. There was alight | 
in the drawing-room, but all was hushed withia! A female i 
paced backward and forward before the house, her form | 
concealed by a cloak, and her face hidden in a deep mourn- 
ing bonnet, and ever and anon she paused and gazed wist- | 
fully at the ay | light. It was Ellen; she was hoveri | 
about the scene of her former happiness, and desolate | 
wretched as she was, she clung to that place as to the last | 
wreck of home that remained te her. She had taken lodg- 
ings ina emall quiet street at no great distance, and never | 
ventured out till twilight, when she constantly promenaded | 
the square where her husband resided. She had as yet 
never seen her child but once, for, as she concluded, it was | 
usually put to bed before the hour at which she dared go | 
out; but once she had caught a glimpse of it at the win- | 
dow, in the arms of a niece of Dacre, who she concl 
was now his guest. Once, too, she had seen Dacre him- | 
self as he stepped from the door to his carri 


= 








alsehood were unsparingly Com- |’ are you here 1” 


| not contaminate him; let me see him, if it is only in his 


| was, the tears swelled to his eyes, but he made an effort 
succeeded. 


|| between his own. 


|| She gave a long-drawn sigh, 


SELECTED LITERATURE. 


“ Pray be composed—I doubt not that Lady Denham will 
be able to you a comfortable situation, such as you 
| dealva and I wil estan to the tntabents of 70 ont. he 
be only trustworthy I think I can promise.” 

But here Ellen’s feelings utterly overcame her. She threw 
herself at his feet, and clasping her hands, exclaimed—* Oh, 
Dacre, Dacre, only forgive me!” 

Pale and speechless Dacre gazed for some mements on 
suppliant—his gasping pny ates the 
| words, which at length came ly forth : 
| “ Ellen—unfortunate, wretched woman! why, oh why 


“I know I have no right here—I koow you ought to 
quistasietipetem sainded, exhale apkiecseiee, 
ten to me for a moment, only a moment, Dacre, and I will 
ge away and never trouble you again. nly tell me of my 
child, only let me see him—lI will not touch him—I will 


sleep.” 

Dacre did not immediately reply. He was gazing on the 

emaciated form and altered dress of the er; he was 
ing all she had been, and ing it with what she 


to eommand himself, and he 

“ Ellen,” he said, “ this is foolish and useless ; your child 
is not here, he was removed some days since into the coun- 
try, and even were he here, what right have you to see him | 
now? I cannot permit it—it is best he should forget you, | 
and never hear even your name if I can prevent it, for why | 
should his young days be shadowed with the cloud that has | 








relieve him. God help her! She felt as if reason must 
7 deserted her. wey : 
was arranged in interview. Dacre proposed to 
‘withdraw her from London, and convey her to a small sea- 
port town at a considerable distance, where, under a feign- 
ed name, he knew he should be able to place her as a 
boarder in a respectable family. She was not to attempt to 
write to him, or see him He promised that eve 
r a sufficient sum for her wants, far more, indeed, 
she really needed, should be forwarded to her, and 
that when she received this, she should also be informed of 
his welfare, and that of her child. He that she 
should leave town immediately, and resolved himself to be 
her escort during the journey. She was passive as an in- 
fant, and quietly ed to all, for she felt she had no right 
of choice now, she had a mournful pleasure in acced- 
ing thus far to his wishes. The carriage was soon at the 
door ; he placed her in it, mounted the box himself, and 
they departed. During the day, he never epoke to her, ex- 
cept to inquire if she needed refreshment, and late in the 
evening they reached their destination. _ 
Dacre bestowed his charge in the best hotel 
that the place afforded, and left her whilst he went to make 
nts with the person with whom he wished to 
her. He had known the family long ago, and there- 
fore needed no introduction, simply described Ellen as 
a Miss Meadows—a lady, who had lost Lestieete, (ah, she 
had not utterly lost the best, even then!) and represented 
himself as her guardian. Money can achieve wonders—it 
overcame at once al] the ise, and scruples, and want of 
preparation in Mrs. Ashford’s dwelling, and she agreed to 





fallen so darkly upon mine? I forgive you, from my very 
heart, I _ you, but you have chosen yeur own path, | 
and a very little time will take from me all right to inter- | 
fere with you, and deprive you of all claimon me. Never- 


theless—.”” He paused, for the un py girl, who had been | 
growing paler and paler as he spoke, wily at hisfeet, | 
as she had once done before—and how vividly that time came | 
back upon him. I 


Dacre was extremely distressed, not only by the sudden | 
re-appearance of Ellen, but by her illness, for he feared to | 
call in the servants, lest his agitation should betray how | 
ee eloues he felt in her. He raised her in hisarme, | 
loosed her bonnet to give her air, and chafed her cold hands | 
Whilst performing these offices forher, | 
it seemed as if the old times had come back, and that he | 


was but exercising that tender care which he had shown | io: 


her during her temporary indispositions in days gone by. | 
the reality of their posi- 

tion was again before him, but still his heart was softened | 
toward the lovely and helpless outcast. He placed her in 


carriage 
not see his face, but she thought he looked thinner. And | : 
; . : | a large chair, and sate down near her, and though he was 
eh oH a pascal on fhe Agere a and her | silent for some minutes, he addressed her at last, and spoke | 
resalced epee one | both calmly and kindly. 


ings could ne longer be subdued. She 
mighty effort, one struggle to see her child, and, if possible, | 
her husband, for she knew he. was already secking to be di- | 
vorced from her, and tohile yet his wife, she longed to im-| 
plore his forgiveness. It was only by an ex i ex: | 
ercise of resolution that she veat with trembling 
to knock at the door that had once unclosed at her approach 
as if by magic. To her great relief it was opened by a | 
strange servant, for all those whom she had personally 
known had been Sree since her flight. She inquired 
feebly for Mr. Dacre, was inf he was at home, 
for Dacre never suffered himself to be denied to the mean- 
est comer, if he were in the house. But the servant said 


seat, | Saunas Sate to oll on Carieenp—csuls ce ast) 


come in the morning 

“*No—her business was most urgent,” and she sank half 
fainting upon a bench. 

The porter happened to have a compassionate heart, and 
gathering from her manner that she was agitated and dis- 


tressed, he hastened to procure her a glass of water, and | 
then, having ushered her into a small study, proceeded to | 


inform his master that his was required there. 
That room was only too familiar to her. It was here that 
Dacre had been accustomed to write his letters, and here 


she had broken in upon him time after time, to show him / 


some s id toy or some new fancy in her dress. She 
felt as if a weight were upon her and around her, that must 
crush her to death. 


A few minutes passed ; a well-known footstep was in the 
passage, and Dacre entered. He did not recognise her, for 
the room was imperfectly lighted, and her bonnet and veil 
almost hid her face. She could not —the could not 
even rise te return his bow, but sat cold and moti 

“You wish to speak to me, madam,” said ina 
tone that thrilled her very soul. “ You did not send up 
name, but I imagine | speak to that ey 
Spearman, of whom my niece, Lady Denham, was speak- 
ing a few days since.” 


Ellen could not reply, but her tears began to flow in spite 
of her efforts to restrain them, suppressed 
reached Dacre’s ear. perperieens _ 


“Be comforted, my dear madam,” he continued, in a 


kind and cordial tone, “we have all our afflictions, but he | 


whe sends them can give us strength to bear them. If I am 
rightly “ynpynd pea husband was a brave man and fell 
gallantly ina g 


so have perished than that he should i 

ge tym of sand x ye seen “a _ a 
_ There was a mouraful cadence in his voice, and abstrac- 
tion in his manner, as he uttered the last words of the sen- 
tence. He seemed to be thinking aloud—but after a mo- 


cause ; how much better that he should 


| “Ellen, you have wrung my heart sorely, but now it } 
bleeds most for you. 1 can read your story at once. You 
have indeed sown the wind and have reaped the whirl- 
| wind. You betrayed the trust I placed in you, and in your 
} turn you have been betrayed. But I cannot bear to con- 
template the utter ruin that lies before you if you are 
thrown friendiess on the world. How you are supported | 
| now I dare scarcely ask.” 
| “] understand you,” said Ellen, with something like the | 
| pride of the days gone by ; “I am living on the wages of | 
sin, but I never received them but from one, nor will! from , 
| another, though | should lie down and perish from actual | 
| want.” ) 
“ Send all that you have left back to him from whom you | 
| received it,” said Dacre, hastily, “send it to the uttermost ” 
| ing. You shall not want, Ellen, if you will do this; I | 
| will see that a shelter and a home is provided for you, for | 

| even yet, you had better owe it to me than to any one else 
on ” f 
He would not permit her even to return to her lodging, | 
_ but delivered her to the care of the housekeeper, as a lady | 
| who was to receive every attention at her hands, and pro- | 
| mising to see her on the morrow, bade her good night. 
It rr not in y Ly she a gh ory that Ellen || 

' e night. mansion w e once reigned 
es cone more at her control, or she felt she would | 
have chosen her own room beyond all the rest. But she | 
was placed in the apartment which her mother had eccu- | 
ied when in town, and in which she had breathed her | 
thanking God for all his mercy to herself and to her | 
and little foreseeing that that child would herself de- | 
he i by which she saw her surrounded. Of | 
nights Ellen had spent since her flight, that was the \ 
insupportable. H 
y met once more, the wretched wife and the scarce- | 
wretched husband, and, heart-broken as both felt, | 
y talked calmly and cellectedly together ; = while out- | 

composed, Ellen felt as if she were the actor in a 
dream. Was not this her own husband? Why did he sit | 
| so far away from her, with such mournful eyes, and sucha | 
| pale, cold brow? Why did she not dare to fling herself on || 
is neck, peewee? ae wee: em her, what | 
| magic held back her bursting heart—bursting now, as it | 
| seemed to her, as much with its old affection as with its | 
sorrew t How natural it would have seemed to feel his | 
arm around her waist, and to see his eyes looking into hers | 
jasof old! But she knew this could not be—she could no | 
| more stir or ease her heart by impassioned expressions of 
her agony, than the troubled dreamer whose eyes are open, | 
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ment he resumed :— 


whe sees all that is real around him, yet cannot make the || 
movement of hand or foot which he feels would at once | 


receive her new inmate that very night. Miss Meadows 
was to have every indulgence that money could procure, 
and no attempt was to be made to pry into her history, or 


|| start conjectures respecting her. If Mrs. Ashford ever eus- 


pected her to be the guilty wife of Dacre, she never breathed 
her suspicion to any one. 

The parting hour came. Ellen stood as in a trance, 
when Dacre entered her apartment te bid her farewell. He 
took her hand in his—it was cold as marble ; he yielded 
to the impulse of the moment, and impressed one fervent 
kiss upon her chilly forehead. The next moment he was 
meek but he had forgiven her—she was sure now he had 
orgiven her, and that that one kiss was the seal of her par- 
don. Wild and vain was the hope that arose in her mind 
that even yet there were happy days in store for her, and 
in some foreign , or in some remote corner of her 
own, she might yet be permitted to spend at least a portion 
of her time beside him. She knew that she was no more 
his wife by law, for the sentence of divorce was obtained 
very sh after her arrival in S——. But still she dream- 
ed and hoped—she scarcely knew what ; and amidst all her 
desolate wretchedness, her fancy clung to the one gleam of 
sunshine that she herself had conjured up. She framed her 
life as she thought Dacre would wish her to do; she read, 
she prayed, she shrank from observation as much as she 
could, and her charities to the poor were extensive and 


| well-directed. She forebore to treuble him with letter or 
| token, and for some years she received a few lines each 


quarter from his man of business, formally announcing that 
Mr. Dacre and his son continued in their usual health. Of 
ten, too, the public prints conveyed to her the news of the 
political triumph of Dacre’s party, and spoke enthusiastic- 
ally of the coolness, the usefulness, the many excellent 
qualities i at last — oe e isti “7m 
place amongst the ministry. in all this henor and di 
tinction she might have shared, had she not herself fi 
away her right to = of it! But yet her heart 

as she read, and t a. and hoped, that perhaps, even 
whilst he was involved in the turmoils and triumphs of his 
position, she was yet remembered with regret in some se- 
cret corner of his heart—happy delusion! 

But this was not to last. The quiet that had been gradu- 
ally gathering around her spirit was too great a boon to be 
long enjoyed by such an one as she was. Mrs. Ashford was 
one eve doling forth the contents ef an ancient news- 
paper, for benefit of Miss Meadows, her own daughter, 
and one or two neighbors who were drinking tea with her. 
Poor Ellen was lying listlessly on the sofa, lending « sort 
of languid attention to the scraps of slip-slop it contained, 
and her werthy hostess’s comments thereon, when she be- 
gan to read the list of recent marriages : 

“* Sir Stephen Harding te Miss Wetherby.” 

** Edward Longford, Esq., to Clarissa, only daughter—” 

** Why, bless me, Miss Meadows, what ’s this there "s 
an old friend of yours married again, and to think we never 
heard of it!” 

** On Tuesday last, at the residence of the Earl of Bars- 
bury, by special license, the Honorable Henry Dacre, —% 
M. P., to the Lady Amelia Elizabeth Dunsley, only daugh- 
ter of the late Earl of Dunningesford.” 

But ere the sentence was concluded, Ellen had started 
from the sofa, and snatched the fatal paper from the as- 
tonished Mrs. Ashford. It was no mistake—no error— 
there it stood glaring, as it seemed to her, into her very 
soul, and the vague and unfounded hope that she had so 
long secretly cherished was swept away for ever! She was 
forgotten—utterly forgotten ; what more had she to do with 
life ? 

She fell with a heavy groan upon the seat from which 
she had arisen, her face buried in the pillow. Her com- 
panions looked at each other in astonishment, for her 


|| strange and sudden emotion had startled them from their 


presence of mind. When they approached the sofa they 
perceived a small, dark red stream trickling over the pillow ; 
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The Temperance Reform.—The new impulse lately given 
to the cause of Temperance deserves special and honorable 
record as among the most hopeful and gratifying of the char- 
acteristics of the times. As such, we shall endeavor to give 
n faithfal though condunsed view of it. 

We have from time to time published accounts of the origin 
and progress of the Temperance Reform in Ireland—e coun- 
tury which needed its influences as much as any and more than 
most others. For the last century, intoxicating drinks bave 
been the curse and scourge of the Green Isle and the source 
of general debasement and wretchedness to its people. Proba- 
bly one-fourth of the entire earnings of the Irish at home and 
abroad for the last fifiy years have been swept into the all- 
devouring vortex of intoxicating liquors. And instead of 
deriving any benefit in return for this enormous outlay, the 
product has been a woful harvest of rioting, quarrels, broken 
heads and limbs, destitution, degradation and wretchedness, 
until a people naturally generous and kindly have obtained 
throughout the world the reputation of being bad neighbors, 
unsafe companions, and unlikely citizens. All this is the re- 
sult, not of their nature, but of alcohol. If perfect temper- 
ance were united with their generous, ardent temperament 
and their energetic industry, the Irish would be most valuable 
and welcome acquisitions to any country.—For years, Ireland 
has groaned under the intolerable weight and galling severity 
of British domination and exaction. But in all those years 
she has suffered far more from her attachment to intoxicating 
liquors than from her subjection to the neighboring island ; 
and the poverty, misery and squalor of her people might at 
any time have been vastly alleviated if not entirely effaced by 
a simple abstinence from the fountain of drunkenness. 

But brighter day has dawned upon Ireland. An Apostle 
of Temperance has arisen in the person of Faruzr Maragw. 
His thrilling appeals, his persevering efforts, his all-engrossing 
zeal, his spotless character and burning devotion, have elec- 
trified the land. Hastening from plece to place through the 
island, addressing thousands on thousands daily, and winning 
almost all who came within the sound of his voice to plant 
themselves resolutely on the only solid ground of deliverance 
and safety, Father Mathew has accomplished in three years 
the most beneficent and wondrous revelution that the world 
has yet seen. No less than four millions five hundred thou- 
sand persons are stated to have taken the pledge at his hands 
—considerably more than half the population of Ireland ; while 
the number of backsliders is remarkably rare. We presume 
the number of converts above given is somewhat exaggerated 
—perhaps it includes many young children whose parents have 
covenanted to bring them up in abhorrence of stimulants ; but 
we are led to conclude that at any rate a full half of the adults 
of Ireland are now firmly fixed in the faith of Total Abstinence. 
Already the importation and distillation of liquors in that coun- 
try has immensely fallen off, and it is still every day decreas- 
ing, and beggary and famine along with it. Who will not 
rejoice at this glorious transformation ? 

But its blessings are net circumscribed by geographical 
boundaries. The Reform is extending to Irishmen and their 
descendants all over the world. The late Anniversary of St. 
Patrick (March 17th) was celebrated here, at Washington, 
and in many other places throughout this country, by nearly 
all the Irish residents strictly on the principle of Total Ab- 
stonence.—And there has rarely been a more general or en- 
thusiastic celebration. The sons of Ireland felt that now 
there was indeed promise of happier days for their long crushed, 
down-trodden father-land, their eye was brighter, their step 
prouder and more elastic than before. Who will say that 
they had not abundant reason ? 

The progress of Temperance among the Irish, here as well 
as at home, has been more rapid and its triumphs more over- 
whelming than among any other people, and the work still 
goes gloriously onward. It is hoped that Father Mathew will 
visit this continent to urge home the truth upon the hearts of 
his countrymen some time this season, or next year at farthest. 
Whenever he may come, he will have larger audiences than 
any man has ever yet addressed for months successively, and 
vast good will undoubtedly result. 

But the triumphs of Temperance are by no means confined 
to the Irish. On every side we see evidences that the good 
work is prospering beyond previous example. The great 
cities are especially alive to its influences. Baltimore is an 
honorable instance. About twelve months ago, five or six con- 
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were assembled in a grog-shop, 
es was their custem, and were led to talk of what they were, 
what they had been, and the cause of their debasement. Each 
had no difficulty in seeing, besetted as he was, that temperate 
drinking first, and intemperate in due course afterward, had 
dragged them from respectability, usefulness, competence and 
happiness down to penury, loathsomeness, shame and misery. 
After a full consultation, they voluntarily resolved and pledged 
each other never lo taste ardent spirits again, and formed 
themeelves into an association entitled ‘ The Washington Tem- 
perance Society,’ to consist of reformed drunkards alone.— 
portant auxiliaries in Washington and other cities. A delega- 
tion from it has lately visited our city, and addressed crowded 
audiences in several of our churches. At the close of cach 
meeting very many gave their signatures to the pledge of To- 
tal Abstinence. A large meeting was finally held on Saturday 
in the Park, where energetic and forcible addresses were de- 
livered by our visiters. The meeting was in part interrupted 
there by other operations for which a different place should 
have been chosen ; but it must have produced a salutary eflect 
on many of the auditors. 

Thus the good work moves on. But alas! the voice of the 
Apostle of Temperance is seldom and faintly audible to the 
thousands on thousands of ignorant, deluded, perishing vic- 
tims of intoxication in our city, while three thousand grog- 
shops glare enticingly upon them from every street-corner. 
Shall this baleful temptation to evil never he removed ? 





Finances of New-York.—Mr. Verplanck, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported last week to the Senate a lucid 
and gratifying statement of the Financial condition and re- 
sources of the Empire State. We regret that we cannot make 
room for this Report entire, but must be content instead with 
the following summary of its more important positions, viz: 

The entire amount now unpaid of the old debt of the State, 
contracted for the construction of the Erie and Champlain 
Canals, is $2,054,808. The amount of that debt already ex- 
tinguished is $5,683,693. Against the above amount of out- 
standing debt the State has invested and productive funds 
(exclusive of the U.S. Deposit or distribution) to the amount 
of $2,079,944. 

The U. S. Deposite Fund amounts to $2,554,988. But 
this-fund is entirely loaned out on mortgage to our citizens ; 
and, so far from being any debt at all, is an actual resource 
at the command of the State, which will collect it from the 
berrowers, while the U. S. will never demand it of the State. 

The actual debt of the State is—Astor Stock, $561,500 ; 
Due to Bank Safety Fund, $693,036; Erie Canal Enlarge- 
ment, $6,500,000; Lateral Canals, finished and unfinished, 
$7,131,784: total, $14,905,370. Beside this, the State has 
loaned her credit to the Delaware and Hudson Canal and to 
soveral Railroads, to the amount of $3,235,700; but these 
loans are well secured, and a very small proportion if any of 
them can ever become a charge upon the State. 

The real amount of the State Debt is therefore 4 little less 
than $15,000,000. To balance this, her resources are as fol- 
lows: 

The valuation of her Real Estate is $517,723,170; Per- 
sonal $121,449,830 ; total $639,173,000. 

Her U. S. Deposite, School and Literature Funds amount 
to $6,513,347, 

Her Canal Revenue amonts to $1,250,000 per annum, af- 
ter paying superintendence, &c. and is rapidly increasing, 
even while half the outlay on her works is yet unproductive, 
owing to the incompleteness of the Enlargement, &c. This 
would pay the interest at 5 per cent on a debt of $25,000,000. 

Her Salt Works yield an annual income of . .. .. $150,000 

Her income from Auction Duties is............ 175,000 

From fees paid into the Treasury, &......... 65,000 

Her whole expenditure except fur Internal Improvements 
last year was $588,100; of which 145,941 was for Public 
Buildings and $42,000 for Internal Lmprovement Surveys: de- 
ducting there two items her expenditure is less than her in- 
come aside from her Public Works—and this without raising 
a dollar by taxation. 

Such is the present Financial condition of New-York. Mr. 
Verplanck proceeds to shew that the State may appropriate 
$4,000,000 annually to the prosecution of her Works now in 
progress to their Completion with a moral certainty of paying 
all accruing interest promptly out of her annual revenue. We 
have no reason to say more; but it seems quite evident that 
New-York is not bankrupt yet, nor likely to be ground by 
taxation, as the panic-makers mournfully represent. 















Speaker of the next House.—The Boston Atias nominates 
Hen. Caleb Cushing for Speaker to be chosen at thelensuing 
Session of Congress, and argues that, as the North has had 
that post but fifteen years under the Federal Constitation, not 
at all for the last fourteen, while the West has now the Presi- 
dent and the South the Vice President, the Speaker should of 
right be located this side of the Delaware.—From other quar- 
ters we have seen the names of Hon. Wm. Cost Johnson of 
Md. Hon. Wm. C. Dawson of Ga. and Hon. John White of 
Ky. suggested. All these nominations are made on the pre- 
sumption that the Whigs will have a clear majority in the 
new House. We presnme Hon. F. W. Pickens of S. C. 
Hon. John W. Jones of Va. or possibly Hon. Cave Johnson 
of Tenn. (if reélected) will receive the Opposition votes.— 
Mr. Jones would best command the attention and support of 
the House, but Mr. Pickens possesses greater energy and 
decision. Of the prominent debaters of the late majority in 
Congress, Messrs. Duncan of Ohio, Bynum of N. C. Francis 
Thomas of Md. Dromgoole of Va. and Petriken of Pa. will 
not be Members of the new House. 





President Harrison was taken suddenly ill on Saturday 
evening last, and for a time threatened with severe and pro- 
tracted if not dangerous indisposition. (His disease is enti- 
tled by the doctors Pneumonia.) On Tuesday evening, 
however, the virulence of the disorder had been almost en- 
tirely subdued, and sanguine expectations were entertained, 
of his speedy recovery. 

Col. R. M. Johnson, Ex-Vice President, has formally con- 
tradicted the flying rumor that he had resolved to change par- 
ties. He will do no such thing.—He is spoken of as a pro- 
bable candidate for Congress; but we see that Col. W. O. 
Butler, V. B. incumbent for his District, is a candidate for 
reélection, and Hon. Wm. W. Southgate is announced on the 
Whig side—so there is no room for Col. J. until it shall be 
made. 

The United States and Great Britain.—The Madisonian 
asserts that the official advices from England by the late 
steamer are entirely pacific in their tone and character. 

Hon. Henry Clay, who was taken suddenly ill at Balti- 
more, has recovered sufficiently to resume his homeward 

Gen. Jackson was 74 years of age on the 15th inst.—he 
having been born on the 15th of March, 1767. 

John Hampden Pleasants, Editor of the Richmond Whig, 
proposes to publish a daily State Rights paper, friendly to 
the National Administration but independent of it, at Wash- 
ington City, from and after the first Monday in June—pro- 
vided a sufficient patronage is obtained. 

The Madisonian will be published daily from the com- 
meacement of the Session. 

The Maysville Monitor, Ky. (V.B.) has been discontinued. 
There are but four journals adverse to the new Administration 
now published in Kentucky. 

Hon. Reuben Chapman, M. C. from North Alavama, who 
was dropped by the Convention in his District, announces him- 
self a volunteer candidate for reélection. 

Gen. Jackson, it has been currently reported, has become 
involved in pecuniary embarrassments by the failure of his 
nephew, A. J. Donelson, for whom he has endorsed largely. 
We are happy to state that this malicious report is expressly 
contradicted on the best Tennessee authority. 

Hon. John C. Calhoun was in Charleston, S. C., on the 
17th ult. and celebrated his own birthday and St. Patrick's 
together. He was 58 years old that day. 

Major General Scott was at Lewiston a day or two since, 
and left soon after for Buffalo. =~ 

Fort Niagara is two be forthwith repaired and put in con- 
dition of defence. 


Cornecticut.—The Annual Election in Connecticut takes 
places on Monday next. The following are the tickets of the 
rival parties for the more important offices : 





New Administration. V. Bor oo 
Governor ....Wa. W.Etisworts. Francis H. Nicotr. 
Lieut. Gow. ..Cuarces Haw er. Bexsamin Pinver. 
Treasurer. ..Himnam River. Epwis Bersamun. 
Secretary ...Rorat R. Hinman. R. S. Hivman. 
Comptroller..Hxxry Kicpourn. Jous De Wirt. 


pean be ' Ry Districts.) 
I. Hardord....... cneph Frombal Thee. H. Seymour. 
II. N. Haven & Mid. W Boardman. Chas. H. Ingersoll. 
III. New-London ... Thos. W.Williams. Erastus Coit. 

IV. te F cececes aad B. — Wm. S. Se ag 
Vv. Lite’ reer 





VL, Windhern & Tol Jobat, - "i C. F. Cleveland. 
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Marytaxp.—Gov. Grason has issued his Proclamation or- 
dering a Special Election throughout the State for Members 
of the XVIIth Congress on Monday the 17th day of May. 

In the First District, Hon. John Dennis (Whig) is a can- 
didate for reélection. Another Whig is also proposed. 

In the Second District, Hon. Philip F. Thomas, V. B. is a 
candidate for reélection, and will probably be opposed by his 
predecessor, Jas. A. Pearce, whom he turned out in 1839.— 
The contest will be close: Mr. Pearce’s chance the better. 

In the Third District—Baltimore Co. (not City) and Har- 
ford—Hon. J. T. H. Worthingtor, V. B. will probably be re- 
elected—et any rate an opponent of the new Administration. 

In the Fourth—Baltimore City, Annapolis and Anne Arun- 


I 
del County—Hon. James Carroll, V. B. declines, Hon. Sol. | John M. Patton (formerly M. C.) was the legal Governor 


Hillen, jr. V. B. stands, and William Frick, Esq. late Collec- 


cep anlbalitenn; tne Cade eaebinhed an tis wall "but || oxford. Mr. Patton entered upon the duties of the Chief 
declines. John P. Kennedy, David Hoffman, Z. Collins Lee | 


and others are named on the Whig side, but no selection yet 
made. The result in this important District is very doubtful. 
In the Fifth District—Montgomery, part of Frederick, &c. 


{! : 
—Sien Wes. Coat Jel Whig, after once declining, has | render. He enclosed the warrant to Gov. Seward in a letter 


consented to stand. He can hardly be beaten. 
In the Sixth—Washington, Allegheny and part of Fredrick 


—Hon. Francis Thomas, V. B. declines. This is a close | 


District. James M. Coele, Esq. is named as a probable Whig 
candidate. 

In the Seventh—Prince George's, Calvert, Charles and 
St. Mary’s—Hon. Daniel Jenifer (Whig) has declined, and a 
Whig aspirant is named from each County. The District is 
strongly Whig, but, under the circumstances, the election of 
an opponent is by no means improbable. 


P. S. Messrs. Dennis, Hillen and Worthington all decline |} 


a reélection—the latter, it is reported, under the expectation 
of being the candidate of his party for Governor. Messrs. 
Philip F. Thomas and W. C. Johnson are the only late Mem- 
bers who will be candidates again. 





Oxn10.—There seems no probability that the State Bank bill 
which has passed the House will pass the Senate, nor indeed 


that any system will be agreed on by the two Houses. The || 


Whigs, having the House, propose a State Bank with the 
solvent Banks now existing as Branches, a privilege to issue 
Small Notes, and various provisions to secure the bill-holders 
against depreciation, &c. &c. The Van Buren party, con- 
trolling the Senate, will agree to nothing like this, but propose 


a Safety Fund system, similar to ours, no Small Notes, and |, 


some rather harsh restrictions on banking generally. As no 
approach to agreement had been made at our last advices, 
and both Houses had agreed to adjourn on Monday of this 
week, it is nearly reduced to a certainty that nothing has been 
effected. 

The bill ef the House providing for the appointment of two 
Fund Commissioners (one Whig and one V. B.) was amended 
in the Senate by striking out the name of Alfred Kelley, Whig, 
and inserting that of Allen Latham, V. B. In this shape the 
bill was negatived—21 to 13—all the Whigs and seven others 
in the negative. 

The Senate has, by a party vote, decided against the claim 
of John C. Wright, Whig, to the seat occupied by Geo. W. 
Holmes, V. B. as Senator from Hamilton Co. Mr. Holmes 
was returned by 14 majority: Mr. Wright claimed to show 


The investigation of the case was protracted almost to the 
close of the Session. 

The House, by a strict party vote, has passed resolutions 
in favor of a Distribution of the Proceeds of the Public Lands 
among the States. Of course, if acted on at all, the Senate 
would negative it. 

A bill to amend the Slave Law commonly known as the 
‘ Kentucky Law,’ affording extra facilities for the recovery of 
runaway slaves, has been indefinitely postponed in the Senate : 
24 to 8. 





Texwessex.—Of the seven Whig Members of Congress, 
the following are certainly candidates for reélection: Dist. LI. 
(Knoxville) Joseph L. Williams; Dist. VI. Wm. B. Camp- 
bell; Dist. VIII. Meredith P. Gentry; Dist. XIII. Chris. 
H. Williams. In Dist. I. Wm. B. Carter declines, and it is 
thought Gen. Thomas D. Arnold will be nominated. In Dist. 
VII. (Nashville) Gen” Robert L. Caruthers of Wilson is the 
candidate, vice John Bell, appointed Secretary of War. In 
Dist. XII. John W. Crockett retires, avowing that he does 
not feel fully qualified for Congress, and Mellon Brown is 
nominated in his stead. These are all the Districts which 
were Whig two years ago, In Dist, II. (still V. B.—Jast fall 
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3,767 to 3,587) Hon. Abram M'Clellan, V. B. is opposed by 
Wm. T. Senter, Whig. In Dist. IV. (now Whig—last fall 
4,828 to 4,655) Julius W. Blackwell, V. B. will be opposed 
by Col. Thos. J. Campbell, Whig. We believe Hopkins L. 
Turney, V. B. runs again in Dist. V., H. M. Watterson, V. 
B. in Dist. IX., Aaron V. Brown in Dist. X. and Cave John- 
son, V. B. in Dist. XI. Mr. Brown will probably be opposed 
by E.‘J. Shields, Whig, whom he turned out two years ago. 


————— 

Vircixia.—We erroneeusly stated in our last that the du- 
| ties of Governor of Virginia upon the resignation of Gov.-Gil- 
|| mer devolved upon Hon. John Rutherford as senior member 


of the Executive Council. We have since learned that Hon. 











| pro tem. up to the 31st of March ; after that time Mr. Ruth- 


Magistracy immediately after the failure of the Legislature to 
"elect a new Governor, and, having as Councillor advised the 
|| surrender of Curry, the fugitive from justice claimed by Gov. 
| Seward, he now promptly issued a precept directing such sur- 


| of strong remonstramce against the course which Gov. S. has 
' seen fit to pursue in regard to the case of Johnson, Smith and 
| Ganse 





y: 
| General View of the Congr ‘ LC. 


| City Co., the late incumbent, was some time since nominated 





In the IXth (King William) District, Robert M. T. Hun- 
ter of Essex, the Speaker of the last House, shortly previous 
to the meeting of the Conventions of the two political parties, 
notwithstanding his previous determination, announced him- 
self a candidate. The Whig Convention met and nominated 
Col. Robert B. Corbin of Caroline, although a strong minority 
were in favor of Hunter. The Convention of the other party 
nominated Mr. Hunter, by a vote of 3 Counties to 1—Mid- 
dlesex not voting; whereupon a minority of the number se- 
ceded, and nominated Carter M. Braxton of King and Queen. 
Mr. Braxton is inflexibly resolved to run, and complains bit- 
' terly of foreign interference as procuring the nomination of 
Hunter ; the ‘ regulars’ retaliate by saying that, if Mr. H. 
had not been nominated, Francis W. Scott would have been, 
and in no event Mr. Braxton. Mr. Hunter at first declined 
the nomination and withdrew ; but, being pressed by mect- 
ings in Caroline and Essex without distinction of party, has 
consented to stand. Majority for Van Buren in the District, 
188. 

In the Xth (Westmoreland) District, John Taliaferro, the 
veteran Harrison member, is a candidate for the last time.— 
He is opposed, as in 1839, by Dr. Robert O. Grayson, of 
King George, on behalf of the other party. The last con- 


| test was very close, Taliaferro succeeding by 73 majority ; 


, In the Ist (Norfolk) District, Francis Mallory of Elizabeth ceaetagl se acc amgshepbeends rehomed ma- 


| jority now. Both candidates were nominated by conventions, 





by a Harrison Convention as their candidate. The opposing | 
party have held a Convention, and unanimously determined 
not to oppose him ; the District being against them, and Dr. | 
Mallory having taken a rather independent position. The | 
District gave a majority of 175 for Harrison. 

In the IId (Sussex) District, Francis E. Rives, the present 
' Van Buren Member, retires, and George B. Cary of South- 
ampton has been selected by a Convention of that party as his 
' successor. Mr. Cary has never been in public life. Robert | 
R. Collier of Petersburg, a rather unstable politician, under- 
takes the hopeless chance of contesting his election on the | 
' Harrison interest. The District gave a majority of 508 for. 
Van Buren. 

In the IIId (Chesterfield) District, John W. Jones, the 

| able Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means in the 
| last Congress, is a candidate for another term. It is not 
| probable that he will be opposed. Every County in the Dis- 
trict gave a majority for Van Buren, and the whole an aggre- 
| gate of 661. 
, Inthe IVth (Brunswick) District, Gen. George C. Drom- 
goole, a prominent Van Buren Member, declines a reélection. 
| William O. Goode of Mecklenberg, of like politics, has been 
| nominated in his place, by a new manner of voting in Conven- 
| tions, as we have before stated. John Darling of Dinwiddie 
| has announced himself as a Whig candidate, but he is evi- 
| dently not the man that party would select, if they brought 
| any one into the Geld. The Whigs of Mecklenberg have re- 
, solved not to run a candidate, probably in anticipation of two 
, Van Buren candidates. We have supposed that such would 
be the fact, and that Hugh A. Garland, the Clerk of the last 
House of Representatives, or Richard H. Baptist of the State 
| Senate, would be started in opposition, but neither has yet been 
| announced. Majority for Van Buren in the District, 368. 


| In the Vth (Cumberland) District, John Hill of Bucking- | 


and are very strong men. The majority for Van Buren in 
, the District was 20. 

| Inthe XIth (Richmond City) District, John M. Botts, of 
_ Henrico, the late Harrison incumbent, stands for another 
_term. He will probably have no opposition, as the strong est 
| candidate and exertions were brought to bear against him in 
1839, when he beat William Selden, V. B. by 208 votes.— 
The District gave 624 majority for Harrison. 

In the XIIth (Nelson) District, James Garland, of Albe- 
malre, the distinguished Conservative, is a candidate for re- 
election. Whether he will be opposed is doubtful ; the oppo- 
nents of the administration were at first inclined, in view of 
the decided Harrison majority in the District, to be satisfied 
| with his declaration that he would not vote for a National 
, Bank in any form; but he at the same time avowed his un- 
| unceasing hostility to the Independent Treasury system, and 
| some of its friends feel disposed to try him on that issue.— 
| They calculate that his opposition to a Bank, may lose enough 
| Whig votes to defeat him. A meeting in Amherst has there- 
| fore nominated John Z. Holladay, the lately elected delegate 
| from Louisa, a young and talented orator, who did his party 
| good service in the Presidential campaign; if they have a 
| candidate, he will be the man. The Harrison majority in the 
District was 488. P. 8. Gov. Gilmer, Whig, is proposed. 
| In the XI1Ith (Orange) District, Linn Banks, of Madison, 
the V. B. member, offers again, and is opposed by William 
| Smith, of Culpeper, of like politics, and « leading member 
| of the State Senate. Both are men of talent, and favorites 
| with their party; the District being decidedly opposed to the 
_ new Administration, its friends have determined not to run a 
}, candidate, wishing the contestants the fate which befel the 
, Kilkenny cats. We suspect the chances are in favor of Mr. 
| Banks, but the contest will be « sharp one. Majority for 

Van Buren in the District, 587. 





| reélection. Col. Edmund W. Hubbard, of the same County, 
| is the candidate of the opposing party. The contest will be 
| spirited, and the result is very doubtful. The District gave 
| 113 majority for Van Buren. 

In the VIth (Campbell) District, Capt. Walter Coles of 
Halifax, the late Van Buren Member, offers and is opposed 
| by Capt. Vincent Witcher of Pittsylvania, on the part of the 
| friends of the present Administration. The contest is about 
an even one, and will be zealously fought. Capt. Coles has 
a very heavy battalion in Halifax, but Capt. Witcher’s Pitt- 
sylvania and Campbell companies are smart ones. These 
! three Counties compose the District, and gave a majority of 
| 51 for Van Buren. In 1839, Coles beat Witcher 99 votes. 
| In the Vilth (Patrick) District, William L. Goggin of 
| Bedford, the Inte Harrison Member, stands for another term, 
| and, we believe, is opposed by Col. Archibald Stuart of Frank- 
_ lin, a Conservative V. B. Member of the preceding Congress, 
whom he ousted in ’39 by 151 majority. The chances are 
decidedly in favor of Goggin. Majority for Harrison in the 
District, 603. 

In the VIIIth (Eastern Show) District, Henry A. Wise of 
Accomac is a candidate for reélection, and will have no oppo- 
|, sition, The District gave Harrison 1,315 majority. 








a much larger xumber of illegal votes on his opponent’s poll. | tems, cho procent Harsicen incumbent, hes been eangunced fr | 


In the XIVth (Leudoun) District, William M. McCarty, 
| the late Whig incumbent, retires. Ina manly letter to his 
| constituents, he expressed a fear that a contrary course would 
| cause dissensions in his party, which might lose them the Dis- 
trict, notwithstanding its large majority. He has served but 
part of a term, having been elected in place of Gen. Charles 
F. Mercer, Whig, who resigned during the first seasion.— 
Cuthbert Powell is announced as the Harrison candidate, and 
Col. Benjamin Shrive on the other side; no doubt of the 
election of the former. Majority for Harrison in the District, 
1,083. 

! In the XVth (Hampshire) District, William Lucas of Jef- 
| ferson, the late Van Buren Member, has been brought for- 
| ward for reélection by a Convention of that party, and Col. 
| Richard W. Barton of Frederick by one on the part of his 
opponents. They were opposing candidates in 1839, when 
Col. Lucas succeeded by four majority. The contest now will 
be severely fought, but the chances are in favor of his oppo- 
| nent. The District gave 455 majority for Harrison. 

| In the XVIth (Pendleton) District, Green B. Samuels, V. 
B. declines serving again. The District is most decidedly 
opposed to the new Administration, and was familiarly called 
by Mr. Jefferson the ‘Tenth Legion of Democracy.’ No 
known Whig can possibly be elected, and none is, as yet, in 





GENERAL NEWS. 








the field. Of the other party, Samuel C. Williams, one of 
the Delegates from Shenandoah, Semuel Moffet of Rocking- 
ham, Gabriel T. Barbee of Hardy, and Capt. John S. Smith 
are announced. Majority in the District for Van Buren, 2,804. 

In the XVIIth (Botetourt) District, Robert Craig, the late 
Van Buren incumbent, retires. James McDowell, formerly 
a Delegate from Rockbridge, and a man of brilliant talents 
and much oratorical fame, has been designated by a Conven. 
tion of that party as his successor. Alexander H. H. Stuart, 
for many years a Delegate from Augusta, and a worthy com- 
petitor, has been nominated by a Harrison Convention. The 
battle will be vigorously fought, and the result is doubtful.— 
A difference of opinion between the Whigs of the north and | 
south ends of the District with regard to a National Bank, 
Protective Tariff, &c. has for years given it to their opponents. 
Majority for Harrison in the District, 428. 

In the XVIIIth District, (Little Tennessee,) Col. George 
W. Hopkins of Russell, the receding Conservative, has been 
unanimously nominated for reelection by a Convention of his 
political friends, although some feeling was evinced in favor 
of Col. John B. George of Tazewell, his opponent in 1839.— 
Col. H. zealously supported Mr. Van Buren, and will oppose 
the new Administration. He will probably walk over the 
course without opposition The District gave 1,409 majority 
for Van Buren. 

In the XIXth (Greenbrier) District, Col. Andrew Beirne, 
V. B. has declined a reelection. George W. Summers, for- 
merly Delegate from Kenawha, has been selected by a Har- 
rison Convention as his successor. Gen. Augustus A. Chap- 
man, now Delegate from Monroe, was put in nomination by 
one held by their opponents, but declines. In the emergency 
Col. Beirne will probably be pressed to stand again. If he 
does, his great popularity may elect him; otherwise, the 
chances are decidedly in favor of Mr. Summers. Majority 
for Harrison in the District, 767. 

In the XXth (Randolph) District, Joseph Johnson, V. B. 
refuses a reélection. Samuel L. Hays of Harrison, of like 


| 





politics, has been long announced, and seems to be fully set- 
tled upon as the candidate of that party. Jacob J. Jackson, | 
formerly a Delegate from Wood, was nominated by a Whig | 
Convention, but we believe he has declined, Col. Augustine |) ing 
J. Smith of Harrison, of the same party, having announced | 
himself as a candidate last fall, and avowing a determination 
not to withdraw. Mr. Hays will probably be chosen. The | 
District gave 355 majority for Van Buren. 

In the XXIst (Monongalia) District, Lewis Steenrod of 
Marshall, the late Van Buren incumbent, offers for another | 
term. Maj. Moses C. Good of Ohio has been selected by a 
Harrison Convention as his opponent. He has a dull chance. _ 
Majority for Van Buren in the District, 271. | 

ee ET 

Pexxsyivania.—The Legislature of this State has passed | 
a Bank Reform and Relief Bill of most eomprehensive though | 
somewhat anomalous character. Its provisions are briefly as 
follows : 


Sec. 1. Provides that the Banks of the Commonwealth 
shall be liable for the payment of their debts as individuals are | 
now by law liable, and that the extraordinary penal - 
be re 

Sec. 2. Gives the Banks the privilege of issuing small notes | 
to the amount of fifteen per cent. on their capital stocks, for a. 
period of five years. 

Sec. 3. The total amount of debts and liabilities, exclusive 
of deposits, not to exceed double the amount of the capital 
stock. 

Sec. 4. Che emthe cnasd ty Gn Bastin, Suid Oe 
Commonwealth, ) not to exceed 10 per cent. of the amount of 
their capitals yay A ; 
aut en com con 
than 1 cent. every ninety 
5. No President, Cashier, or other officer of a Bank 


|| pressing the opinion of the Committee that the exemption 


| tee on Finance, reported a bill to extend the time of payment 


ee et me receiving their answers. 
Sec. 16. acto ociaienetd aids Oils exe. 
See. 17. puboaton Go canted of Ges Gee’ Guam Back, 
if the stockholders desire it, to be reduced to 14 millions, 
and the bank to be released from part of ber bonus. 


This bill passed the Senate by 18 to 14, and the House by 
49 to 48—strictly party votes, except that Senator Smith 
(Whig) of Bucks, and Mr. W. F. Johnston of Armstrong, 
voted in the negative. Beside him, all the Harrison men 
voted in the affirmative, all the Van Buren in the negative. 
It is almost universally expected that Gov. Porter will veto 
this bill, in accordance with the universal sentiment of his 
party. 

Lovistaxa.—The Legislature of this State adjourned on 
the 8th inst. Very little business of general interest had been 
transacted. A Bank bill, regulating generally the business 
and conduct of Banks, especially while in a state of Suspen- 
sion, passed the House, but failed in the Senate. 

A Whig State Convention assembled on the 9th and unani- 
mously nominated Hon. Henry Johnson (formerly M. C. from 
New-Orleans) for next Governor. 








New-Jensey.—The Assembly of New-Jersey have adopted 
a joint resolution in favor of a single term for holding the office 
of President of the United States, by a vote of 10 to 7. 


AT 

New-¥ork Segislature. 
In the Senate, on Wednesday of last week, a resolution was 
adopted directing the Commissioners of the Canal Fund to 
communicate to the Senate what means had been used to 
give notice to the holdets of the stock issued for the original 
construction of the Erie and Champlain Canals that funds 
are ready for the payment of any such stock now payable, or 
payable after 1845 ; and also to stete upon what terms such 
redemption is offered to be made and the premiums paid for 
such stocks. 

The Committee on State Prisons reported against abolish- 
ing mechanical labor in prisons. 

On Thursday an effort was made to obtain action on the 
Resolution proposing an amendment to, the Constitution of )) 
the United States, prohibiting members of Congress from be- 

appointed to office. The Yeas and Nays were called for, || 
seas Goa Senato vafeanl ws eieahtat Gin Dasa a vale 
of 14 to 9. 

In the Assembly, Mr. Simmons from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported on the petition and remonstrances concern- 
ing the repeal of the law exempting ministers of the gospel 
from taxation. The report concludes with a resolution ex- 


should not be repealed. The House agreed to the resolution. 
In the Senate onFriday, Mr. Verplanck, from the Commit- 


to the State, of money borrowed, belonging to the United 
States deposite fund. 

Gov. Seward transmitted a Special Message, which will be 
found in another column. 

In the House Mr Strong, from the Committee on Roads 
and Bridges, made a report on the petitions and remon- 
strances on the subject of the Albany bridge. The report 
concludes with the following resolution : 


to be granted.” 
On motion of Mr. Hoffman the report was recommitted, 
with instructions to the committee to inrroduce the bill drawn 








Sec. 5. 
to be permitted to loan its funds. Also, fixes a limit to the 
loans of directors, to the capitals of the Banks. 

Sec. 6. No loan to made to the cashier, tellers, clerks, | 
&c. of the banks ively. 


Sec. 7. Abolishes the proxy system of voting for officers. | 
Sec. 8. Persons to be eligible as directors to own amounts | 
of stock Proportioned to the capital of the banks respectively. | 
No pers tea director in more than one bank atthe sme 
\ 
oe 9. Frauds by directors and officers provided against. — 
Sec. 10. No dividend allowed greater than seven per cent. 
and the excess to form a contingent fund, one half of which is 
to be into the 


Sec. 12. Dividend of five percent. allowed during  sus- 
nsion. 

Sec. 13. Returns of the condition of the Banks provided for. 
Sec. 14. ery Oe eee 


P 
yn Pag Makes it the duty of the Secretary to forward a 


|| this proposition was presented some days previous, and laid 


by the friends of the application, without expressing any 
opinion on its merits. On this motion the vote stood—Ayes 
74; Noes 34. 

On Monday Mr. Verplanck presented to the Senate a peti- 
tion from 7,000 citizens of New-York, praying an alteration 
of the Common School law as far as relates to said city.— 
(This is from the Roman Catholics—a remonstrance against 


on the table. Referred to the Superintendent of Education.) 

The President of the Senate being absent, Hon. G. C. Ver- 
planck was unanimously elected President pro tem: 

In the Assembly a petition was presented from 10,000 in- 
habitants, male and female, of the cities of New-York, Utica, 
and the county of Oneida, praying the passage of a law for 
the punishment of Seduction and Adultery. 

On Tuesday, the Senate, in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill restricting the liability of 
the Safety Fund. After some discussion, the Committee, 
without taking any question, rose and reported. 


“ Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioners ought not | 


to give up certain individuals claimed by Virginia as fugi- 
tives from justice, was then debated at much length by 
Messrs. Paige, Verplanck and Sibley, after which the Senate 
adjourned. 

In the Assembly, Mr. Worden, from the majority of the 
Judiciary Committee, reported in favor of a repeal of the law 
known as the Nine Months’ Slavery law. After some debate 
this report was adopted: Yeas 59, Nays 17. 

Mr. Strong, from a select committee, reported complete, with 
amendments, the bill for the promotion of Agriculture. (The 
committee have adopted as their ratio of apportionment in 
the distribution of the public moneys, the rate proposed by 
Mr. Townsend, three mills to each inhabitant, according to 
the census of 1840. The amount going to the county of N. 
York is to be divided equally between the American and Me- 
| chanics’ Institutes. 

On Wednesday the Senate went early into Committee of 
the Whole, and resumed the consideration of the bill restrict- 
ing the liability of the Safety Fund. 

Mr. Humphrey offered an amendment allowing banks to 
hypothecate their notes, provided the whole amount of issues 
do not exceed the cee SR ye Se ee, 
| 11 to 10. 

Several other amendments were proposed and rejected, 
when the Senate took a recess till four o'clock. 

In the Assembly Mr. Scott, from the select committee of 
eight, reported a bill extending the provisions of the Regis- 
try Law to all the cities throughout the State. 

Mr. Porter, from the minority of the same committee, 
made a detailed report on the oppressions and defects of the 
Registry act. Ten times the usual number of copies were 
ordered to be printed. 

Several bills were read a third time and passed, among 
| them one to provide for a special election in the 26th Cop- 
— District in this State, in place of Francis Granger, 

Contested Election from Maine.—The late Governor and 
Council of Maine declared Joshua A. Lowell elected to Con- 
gress from the Eastern or Washington District by the follow- 
ing aggregate vote : 

For Joshua A. Lowell (V. B.)........--.-- 5,194 

“ Joseph C. Noyes (Har.) and scattering ~.5,190 
Lowell's majority over all others 4 

| And they accordingly gave him a certificate of election. 

But a petition against this return having been presented to 
the present Governor and Council, they ordered an investiga- 
tion by a Committee, which has reported the following siate 
of facts: 1. Twelve votes given in the town of Springfield, 
Penobscot Co. (out of the District) by voters residing on an 
adjacent plantation in the District, were rejected as impro- 
perly given, though the voters were legally entitled to vote 
where they did. eee enectinnecatnaine, ~ le tomer 
| Mr. Noyes’s pell. 2. The votes given in the plantation of 
j Page Isle—69 for Sood 35 for Noyes—were all allowed 
and counted, though two of the plantations included in that 
| poll did not belong to the Washington but to the Penobscot 
| Congressional District. 3. No return at all was made from 
_ the town of Dedham, and it would seem no poll was held 
there. 4. The vote of the town of Charlotte was returned 
very defectively, several of the blanks unfilled, and stating 
that 63 votes were cast for Lowell, and mentioning no others. 
The old Council counted it as if regular: Lowell 9, Noyes 0, 
Scattering 0. But the new Council have a duly attested re- 
turn from the Town Clerk, showing that the actual vote was 
62 for Lowell, 29 for Noyes—a correction which of itself nul- 
lifies Lowell's majority seven times over. 

The Council proceed to consider the question—‘ Is there 
any power to annul or set aside Mr. Lowell's certificate this 
side of Congress?’ Contrary to the decision of the House in 
the New-Jersey case, they conclude that there is not—that 
neither they nor any other body can take away Mr. Lowell's 
legal right, under the certificate given by the old Council—to 
claim a seat in the House, and that his claim must prima 
facie be admitted. The House, by its Committee of Elec- 
tions, must then investigate the matter, pass on the validity 
of his election, and, on an understanding of the facts, vacate 
his seat and require a new election.—But they add that he 
cannot with decency, and they think will not, attempt to 
taks his seat, under the circumstances notoriously existing. 

=p’ 


John M. Gordon, Esq. was on Tuesday elected President 





| 
| 
| 
| 











The preamble and resolution offered by Mr. Paige, con- 


of the Union Bank of Maryland, in place of H. W. Evans, 








copy of the act to the Banks for their acceptance, and the 





cerning the conduct of the Governor ef this State in refusing 


Esq. resigned, 
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MESSAG GO RD. interests and sympathies in other States, and attempt to com- same privilege and exemptions as are now granted by the 

- — —* bine one of the Union againet another, but will cheer- |j law to the 1st and 6th of artillery. 

Transmitting Resolutions of the Legislature ef! fully abide for his cause the test of time and free These are the suggestions contained in the Re- 
Mississippi, and other papers, in retation to the || tion. The rahe " ls of the of and they are embodied in the bill hich was 
controversy "between Virginiaand New-York, Las " constitugonal of this » pane as be phe [ ty om 

Executive Cuameer, Albany, March 26th, 1841. ginia upon the Executive State in all cases same time. Albany Daily 

To the Legislature : - jaBewed 00 Sale 20 5 the Coveenapet: Vaanapens eae oi 
I transmit resolutions of the Legislature of Mississippi, |) obligations in same manner, nor will measures of retalia- APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

concerning the decision of the Executive of thie State declin- | islation be recommended. On the contrary, the Ex x Cu pean ane Sarees i Ap Leatnery of lege 

ing to with a tisition made by the Lieutenant Gov-|| ecutive of this State confiding in the Constitution and laws of || in of Robert 

erner of irginia, in 1899 the surrender of certain per- |' the United States, as affording ample remedies for any inju- Ss. 7: Srous, ewe Gheveeary tor ett Tesstnity; ts 

sons ted to be Sete Geotinn, chnaged: with | sins dhe chenmn of thio Riese mee suffer from unconstitutional || place of J. McCants. 

the constructive offence of stealing a slave. I avail | the part of the State of Virginia, is satisfied | Tuomas B. Jouxson, to be Marshal for said Territory, in 

myself of the occasion to lay before the at rec) tain of Francis Gehon. 


other the same question. { 
On the 24th of February last, I issued a 
Executive of Virginia for the surrender of 
a fugitive from j , charged with an Lb msat yp crime a 
forgery. His 
the of the requisition, and acknowledges that the 
fugitive has arrested and is in actual custody in that 
Commonwealth upon the charge contained in the requisition. 
Nevertheless, he deems it proper to make his compliance 
with the requisition dependent upon a reversal of the decision 


~“s x —_ 


heretofore made by the Executive of this State in the case be-| 


fore referred to. and to detain the in custody six 
months, to afford time to the Executive of this State to recon- | 
sider that subject. 


nary circumstances, to inform the Governor of Virginia with- |, 
“th enteasben Gene ae undoubtedly 
ta rom the public prints, is true, 
that an act has been passed by the Legislature of Virginia, 
designed to subject vessels owned or by citizens of | 
this State and departing from Virginia, to inspections, and at- 
tempting to onerous and offensive restrictions upon 
citizens of this zs caunjiag ou camimaaes oth Oh Dae off 
Virginia. It is understood to be among the provisions of this | 
law, that it shall take effect after the first day of May 1842; 
but that his Excellency the Governor of that Commonwealth, | 


may suspend the operation of the same until the end of the | 


su session of the Legislature ef Virginia, whenever 
he shall be officially informed that the Executive of New-York 
has consented to surrender the fugitives before men- 
tioned, and that the law of the of New-York, passed 
May 6th, 1840, ee ee 
by jury,” has been - A full copy of said act of the 
Legislature of New-York, as contained in the public prints, is 
herewith laid before you. 

It will belong wo the Legislature to decide whether the law 
that seems to have given offence to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia shall be repealed: but I trust it will not be deemed im- 
proper for me to state, that although I supposed the trial by 
Jury was already effectually secured to claimed as 
fugitive slaves without the passage of the act in question, and 
therefore believed it unnecessary, yet I cheerfully 
that respect to the better judgement of the Legislature, and ap- 
proved the law, the of demanded ; in my 
es the Jaw could not now be repealed, and especially | 

the singular circumstances presented, without 
soaocghiee teieetiaittacettamdahen tenton omen 
citizens, or other persons claimed as fugitive slaves, of the 
right of trial by jury. Believing that the right is invaluable | 
proper in cases 
without even 


artes act. If it became my place to speculate con- |) 
the probabilities of legislative action, and if I sup- | 
pull it possible, which I certainly do not, that any disposi- 
tion existed in Legislature to repeal the act, I should 
deem it my duty to remonstrate against the measure. 
Unwilling to leave any ground for an expectation in regard 
to the Executive of this State, wr ance» kandi dren 
have prevailed, notwithstanding the very elaborate 
presented by the Executive and Legislatare of Vi 
be removed by any injurious measures by 
I deem it proper to in the most he wate 


cellency, the Governor of Virginia, admits | 


By the documents transmitted, it will be | 
seen that I have deemed it my duty, under these extraordi- | 


- | of six days notice of the drawing of the 
arraigned, 


raising a | 





| that it may be > aki -; Palate ngynan ToMe ye and 
| her own experience of those 


linge to secure an 


injurious consequences of 
relinquishment of them and a 
sy of all her constituted 
ba nism og ae 
i resolutions referred te in the M 
the conduct of the Governor of New Work. 


The Mississi 
Pte rom 





THE CASE OF McLEOD. 
1 Correspondence of the AJbany Argus. . = 


The March term of the court of oyer and terminer 
| county should have been held this week, commencing 
morning. On the opening of the Court, Judge 
rected the clerk not to call the jury, deciding at 
me to ld the Cost da camsoquene of a informay or 
| rather a material error of the clerk, in re instead 
term. 





1 McLeod was and 


dictment against him. His counsel, Messrs. Gardner and 


| and Mr. Fox, the British Minister at Washington—the othe 
to examine McNab and others, in U Canada. This was 


| Granted, with the condition thas the might join in the 
An i was then made to the circuit } to allow 
a certiorari to remove the cause from the Oyer Terminer 


4 


be overruled 





the afternoon, to give an opportunity to serve the writ if al- 
lowed. 

| During the intermission the affidavits were , the 
certiorari allowed, and served on the court en ir, going in, 


, nity to move the Supreme Court to change the venue to some 
| dtr esumay. , Se 

paces s Oe 

| The Militia.—General Hubbell, chairman of the commit- 
| tee on the Militia and Public Defence, made a long and able 
Report to the Assembly y on the subject of » reform 
| in our Militia system. The conclusion at which the Report 
| arrives, and the changes which it suggestsin the existing sye- 
tem, may be summed up as follows: 


throughout the 

regimental or battalion parades now re- 
quired in the city of New-York. 

2d. To arms and accoutrements from the State Ar- 


pone co of waited companies, adequate security being 





the humble individuals who are pursued by the Governor of || 
Virginia as felons, for the offence of being seamen on board | 
a ship in which a negro secreted himself in order to esca 
from slavery, if they yet remain in this State, are under 


of its constitution and laws, and cannot be surren- | 


protection 
dered to the State of Virginia by Executive authority, on the 
pretence set up for that purpose, without a deliberate viola- 


tion of both, en ee after most ma- || 
ture and i by subse- 
quent reflection, is in no degree SBocted by the recent pro- 
‘ned of the authorities of Virginia. 


t intending any disrespect to the State of Virginia, |) 


ax cheerfully leaving f its authorities to adopt all such 

regen tts pS ech pe wet! mrt 

the subject, I avail myself of Ge-actiiion 00 dation Gan 
measures of retaliation, inj 
equally unworthy the dignity of this State, and 
with its federal relations. The Executive of this State, there-| 
fore, will not, although such’a course hes the sanction of the | 
example of his Excellency the Governor of Virginia, offer | 
large rewards to induce persons to seize within the jurisdic- | 
tion and in violation of the laws of Virginia, fugitives from | 
the justice of this State, requisitions for whose delivery to | 





inconsistent fi 


the ‘authorities of this State have been denied by the Execv- | pecan net oo beet Eh geet 
tive of Virginia, but will be content to put forth the legal | into battalions, regiments and 
entrusted. 


with which he is 





ny 2en pte oe. Gomedt 


powers artillery. 
_ Fea eannetve 9 Sie Siete wl senegal een ergpeane to be subject to the orders of the Mayor, and to enjoy the 


required for the safe keeping and prompt return 
arms when demanded by the proper 


az 


rae eee ae ae battalion, to be fer 
rposes in manner as a those 
| eae athe faoe etBces dil, ee eT co tien 


| 4th. To ire the publication, once in each year, of a 


fines imposed by every court-martial, of the 
collected thereon, and of the manner in which these 


Sth. To require the Commandant of each to ap- 
one member of each regimental or courts- 


tial the trial of cidaanaeheemed 
- Colonel ; allicieciie ceahehaahdienalaen ae bidee 
| 6th. To increase the fine for the nou-attendance at any re- 
| gimental or battalion parade to not less than two nor more 
than five dollars. 
| 7th. To authorize the Governor, on the application of a 
ys en a eer ee en 
to organize them 
, 10 be. attached to 


the Ist division of corps, when so attached, 


Corne.ivs ena bh to be Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of P Walter Forward, who was ap- 
pointed to <acnion duieg thamejunen 

Cuances Horxiss, to be Solicitor of the Goveral Land Of- 
fice, in place of William Ward, removed. 

Joux Hocar, Register of the Land Office at Dixon, Illi- 
nois, vice Samuel Hackleton, removed. 

Jacos De La Morta, to be Receiver of Public Money at 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Retvurs J. Mics, to be Attorney for the Middle District 
of Tennessee. 

James Warsow Ricer, Register of the Land Office at 


Collectors. 
Levi Lanxcors, District of Boston and Charlestown, vice 
Bancroft, resi 
D. C. vice George Brent, re- 


Joszra Eacuts, 





radley, then moved the court for two commissions to issue— "hoe 
| one for the examination of Mr. Were Eooueeey ado, \i 





| in the afternoon. This gives McLeod's counsel an opportu- | 





Natwansiet F. WitttaMs, Baltimore, Md. vice Wm. Frick, 

removed. 

Wa. Coan, St. Mary's, Maryland, vice James W. Roach, 
removed. 

Rosgzrt W. Astor, St. Mark's, Florida, vice John F. 
Kackler, removed. 

Arxocp Navpats, Dela., vice Henry Whitely, removed. 

Wittiam Fiorp, Town Creek, Maryland, vice James R. 

. removed. 
Lend Receiver. 

Danizt G. Gannxser, Dixon, Illinois, vice John Dement, 

removed. 


Postmasters 
Cuarces L. Porter, at Hartford, Connecticut, in place 


by the 
case, for that || Of Gideon Welles. 
Circuit Court | 


oe H. Jexxs, at Nantucket, Mass., in place of George 
. Ewer 
Joux C. Moxtoomery, at Philadelphia, in the of 
James P: removed. me 
Jamzs 


s, at Geneva, New-York, in the place of G. J. 
Grosvenor, removed. 

Asner Rossixs, to be Postmaster at Newport, in the State 
of Rhode Island. 





OF In pursuance of instructions from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the following Circular has been forwarded to all the 
disbursing efficers and agents ef the War, Navy and Indian 
Departments, whose accounts are subject to the revision of 
the Second 2 
CIRCULAR. 


Taeasvay Derantuert, Comrrnoiier’s Orrice, 
x March @2, 184) 
to A 





wa- 
less your disbursements since that day have not crcecded 
in amount the funds then on hand. Should that be the fact, 











NEW-YORK. ~ 


Essays By R. W. Emenson. Boston; James Munroe & Company. 
New-York ‘ Collins, Kees, & Co.” « 


There are many readers who do not fully comprehend Mr. 
Emerson ; there are others who try not to understand and ap- 
preciate him, complain that he is mystical, vague, affected, a 
poor imitator of the abstruse Germans, &c. &c.—Yet we be- 
lieve that, among those who read candidly, reflect intently, 
and judge fearlessly, the opinion is fast becoming general and 
ripening into a conviction, that he is one of the profoundest 
thinkers and loftiest spirits in the land. Neither his matter 
nor his style is in our judgement devoid of faults ; but they 
were never so flagrant as to justify wholesale cor.demnation, 
and his later writings are clearer, simpler, truer, than those 
in which he first challenged and attracted public attention. 
In spite of blemishes and the prejudice and hostility which 
alweys beset the path of the proclaimer of novel truths, the 
world will soon recognize Mr. Emerson as one of the most 
spiritual and wisest of its teachers. 

The volume before us consists of twelve Essays on these | 
subjects respectively—History ; Selef-Reliance ; Compensa- 
tion; Spiritual Laws; Love; Friendship; Prudence ; Hero- 
ism ; The Over-Soul; Circles; Intellect; Art. Of their char- | 
acter and bearing we need not treat specially, since our read- | 
ersare familiar with Mr. E.'s writings, if no otherwise, through | 
our frequent extracts from ‘ Nature,’ ‘ The Dial,’ and other re- 
positories of his thoughts. The extracts from the Essays for 
which we have made roem this week will evince that this fire 
is not dimmed, but burns brightly and {purely as ever. We | 
shali probably give further extracts in our next. 


os 
Cuanacteatstics or Gorrns. From the German of Falk, Vou Muller, | 

&e. With notes, original and translated, illustrative of German | 

Literature. By Sanan Austin. In two volumes: Philadelphia, 

Lee & Blanchard; New-York, Collins & Keess. 

A man of universal, ‘ many-sided’ genius like Goethe can / 
be properly appreciated only by an oft repeated study of his |) 
works and a close, thoughtful observation of his character, 
presented in various relations, under dissimilar circumstances 
and by different hands. ScuiLtea was a mighty pared On 
consummate Artist: his character was a simple, majestic 
whole ; he had his own sphere of laber and of thought—and | 
in that he was an absolute Monarch,—but it had its limits | 








LITVERARY—DOMES TIC. 


Goethe's varied labors, and an excellent estimate of his char- 
acter and genius. Then follow ‘ Notes on Goethe ’ from the 
pen of an intimate friend, placing many facts previously 
known in « new light and bringing forward many curieus de- 
tails concerning the close of this illustrious poet’s life, not be- 
fore generally known. A Memoir of Karl-August, who had 
no small share in the important influences upon Goethe's life 
and genius, another of the Grand Duchess Luise, also inti- 
mately connected with the poet’s family, and many other 
articles of a similar character are likewise contained. 

Mrs. Austin has become quite distinguished by her trans- 
lations from the German. Both the great works of Leopold 


Von Ranke have ‘been given to the English public, by her 


efforts, as have also many minor but still highly important 
publications. She has included in the present work versions 
of many select portions of Goethe’s writings, both prose and 


sented. The leading article is entitled ‘ Egypt Three Thov- 
sand Years ago,’ and purports to be translated from a jour- 
nal, lately discovered near Thebes, kept by a traveler through 
that country 900 years B.C. It possesses much interest, and 
gives a valuable, if a true, notion of the manners and customs 
of those remote ages. 





Tut Dowacer, or the New School for Scandal: By Mrs. Gore. In 
| two volumes. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

This work belongs to that large class of modern writings 
which we are sorry to see is by no means decrehsing—read- 
able novels. It is written with considerable ease and fiu- 
ency, is plentifully sprinkled with French phrases, and has a 
moderate degree of interest—just enough to keep a reader 
awake, provided he do not resemble the ‘ fat boy’ in Pick- 
| wick, who was ‘ always asleep,’ and the day be not too warm. 
| There is also some vivacity in the dialogue, and quite appro- 
priate mottoes to the several chapters, selected from Shaks 


| moral nature,—and especially to his capacity for improve- } 





and definite boundaries. So was it likewise with our Mit- | 
Tox. We might with reason, then, expect a biography of | 


poetry, with notices of his most distinguished cotemporaries. 
Her translations are sald to be remarkably faithfel, preserv- || Pe@re, Pope, Byron and other writers of whom the world has 
ing the spirit and nationality of the original, and still render- |j heard. But the book has no point—it is trashy exceedingly 
ing the whole clear and easily understood by the English reader. || —filled with the most unmeaning small talk, spinning out to 
: || an unendurable length the account of some such important 
Tae Natunat History or Soctery in Tue Barsanous anv Crvitizep || event as a lady's quarrel with a servant, or detailing with a 


== 








————————oO oS 


Hunts inproremese W Cooke Teyior Eos. LL De Be | tedious and sickening minuteness the gossip of a tea-table.— 
oat College, Dublin. In two volumes. D. Appleton |; Its characters are, for the most pert, in ‘ high life’——but they 


ae : ot || are, without ion, exquisitely stupid ; no one ef them is 
This is e most beautiful and werthy edition of a recently | “© ee : ° 
published London work. It consists of an inquiry into the || C¥eF detected in uttering « sentiment not superlatively silly, 
nature of Society and the conditions end characteristics of | ™etely commonplace: they deal exclusively in renner 
Civilization. The anthos endecror in the Seat place to xtab-} Oe beck aienoat quihing-—enfissse a0 lessen—=to cxlscsabie 
lish the unity of the human race,—not merely as a epecula- || 8° Work of art—end- accomplishes nothing et all—except 
tive belief but as a practical doctrine, enforcing the feeling of || "deed some four hundred pages. Werthiess, at the best, we 
brotherhood and teaching each to feel an interest in all. After || Should account it ; and yet, as the world goes, it will be at 
showing that Physiology exhibits no facts contradicting this || **st ™oderately popular 

theory, he seeks to prove its truth by am appeal to man’s Tur Mencuant’s Wimow anv Oraen Tates: By Canociwe M. Saw- 

ver. New-York: P. Price, 130 Fulton-st. 192 18 mo.) 

ment—to his power of endless progression in science, in the || This little volume will warmly commend itself to the under 
arts of civilization, and in social as well as individual happiness. | standings and hearts of the pure and the gentle of every class 
From a full examination of humanity in all ite states of sav- | #24 clime. It consists of three simple, natural, truthful 
age barbarism and high enlightenment, as well as from the | *tries, of some fifty to seventy-five pages each, founded on 
analogies of the universe, he concludes that the natural state |! real events and framed in general if not in exact accordance 
of man is that in which his powers and faculties for progres- || with the circumstances as they actually occurred. We read 
sive improvement have the freest and fullest opportunities for | them as we would the biography of some friend or neighbor : 
developement. He thus combats the dogma that a state of || —they seem too real to be other than the relation of daily in- 
barbarism is a state of nature, and contends that Society was || cidents ; yet the deep and salutary impression remaining after 
the natural condition for which man was predetermined. | the perusal is ended evinces that we have listened to the 


these men which should give us a full, harmonious and satis- || He thus comes to the conclusion that the organization of 
factory conception of their high endowments. But Gortue’s || Society is not the work of any individual or individuals ; but | 
was no such bounded kingdom : he seemed to rule the whole | that its external cause is to be found only in the Infinite Mind. | 
universe of intellect and of knowledge. In Pootry, and in || He then examines the agreement of these conclusions with | 
almost every other department of Art, in Philology, in Phi- | the declarations of the Scriptures and intermingles many | 
losophy and the Physical Sciences, his labors have been more |! practical suggestions with regard to the conduct of social | 
abundant, and his achievements more splendid than those of |! and netional affairs. I 
others who have directed their efforts exclusively to some one | The work is evidently the result of much careful thought 
of these several departments. We must not expect, there- | and extended study. But it seems to us that many of the | 
fore, any adequate portrait of a man who could thus eae of Man and Society are superficial, merely || 
whatever he chose,—who could view Nature alike frem the || regarding the outward and easily discovered phenomena,— |) 
centre of profound Science, of high Philosophy and of all- || which after all are only appearances and must be referred to |) 
embracing Art. It is from the writings and the doings of | remoter and less evident, but more potent agencies. The | 
Shakspeare and of Goethe that we are to become acquainted | historical portion of the work—that in which the progress of |) 
with the men: from the recollections, the critical remarks | the race is exhibited by reference to the character of different | 
and the ‘ charaeteristics,’ contributed by men of various dis- || nations and in successive ages, is exceedingly well executed, |, 
positions and with various abilities, who had an opportunity || and exhibits much clear-sighted discrimination of national | 
of observing them, rather than from any single biography that | Character. Too much importance we think is often given to | 
has been or can be penned. | trivial occurrences, and quite unwarrantable conclusions are | 

The present work, issued in Eagland in 1833, and of which | often drawn from them ; these form at best but a doubtful | 
an American Edition is now first published, is one of the most || ground of reasoning, and we are always suspicious of the | 
valuable contributions to a full understanding of this great || style of argument adopted by those who are said to have en- | 
Artist, that has yet been made. It is composed of several | deavored to ‘explain the French Revolution by anecdotes.’ | 
distinct works. The first is the translation of a book entitled | With some of Dr. Tayior’s conclusions we are scarcely in- | 
* Recollections of Goethe’ by Fat, a German satirist, dra- || clined to agree, and many of his speculations seem wide of | 
matist and novelist, who died in 1826. He enjoyed the inti- | the purposes of the book and not of great interest or import- | 
mate friendship ef Goethe and was well qualified to preserve, ance. Still it is the work of « scholar and a man of talent; 
and present vividly and accurately the striking features of his it is written in a pure, pleasing style, and will without doubt | 
character and the varying shades of his flexible genius. His be extensively read. Its outward dress is most prepossessing, | 
Memoir abounds in interesting personal anecdotes, in clear, || and bears a close resemblance to the celebrated publications 
discriminating criticism and in excellent delineations of char- | of the Pickerings in London. i 
ecter. It considers Goethe as he in familiar, | as oy 
prvnalinercoune; ond many eis emrereionn, eho: | "Et "UR Mates Sete he atmo ae 
ing in wit and piercing philosophical insight, with remarks | As we have before remarked, we consider this periodical | 


' gentle teachings of an earnest and lofty spirit. 

—It may be proper to state, as Mrs. Sawyer is well known 
as the wife of an eminent clergyman of our city, and has 
herself contributed to polemical publications, that nothing of 
a sectarian character, or evincing the peculiar view of the 
Christian Dispensation cherished by her,appears in this volume. 





Lives or Jouw Jav ann ALEXANDER Hasaitox. Harper & Brothers, 
& Cliff-street. 


These Memoirs, which form the 129th volume of tho 
Family Library, have been prepared under the supervision of 
Prof. James Renwick: they are marked by that clearness 
and vigor of style which characterized his Life of De Witt 
Clinton. Necessarily brief as they are, they yet furnish 
valuable outline of the lives, labors and characters of two of 
America’s most illustrious statesmen. The materials for the 
biography of Hamilton have been gathered mainly from the 
more extended work of his son, now in the course of publi- 
cation: they may therefore be relied on with confidence in 
the accuracy of the facts breught forward ; while Prof. Ren- 
wick’s remarks upon the prominent political topics in the 
agitation of which Hamilton bore a distinguished part, are of 
no little worth. 

SEES 
Gopty Meprrations upon the Most Holy Sacrament of the Lord's 
Su . By ’ Suttoa, Late Prebend of Westminster 
Wiha actenter Rit Enema Fellow College, Oxford. New- 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a most beautiful and excellent addition to the ‘ De- 
votional Library’ which has been in the course of publication 
for some months by the Appletons. Its author is one of the 
most eminent divines of the Established English Charch ; it 
is full of holy thoughts and heavenly breathings, written in 6 
style of ‘ sweet simplicity ’ and will be heartily welcomed to 
the closet of every reverent and religious spirit. 
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Musical Seirées.—Mr. Dempster, a young Scottish vocal - 


upon his cotemporaries, are treasured up and form a valuable — 
portion of the work. The second volume considers Goethe 
as a ‘Man of Action.’ Tt contains in the first place a dis- 
course pronounced by Von Miller at a meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Useful Sciences in Germany : it is admirably written, 








and presents a clear, eloquent and discriminating summary of | 


as far surpassing in worth the erdinary College Magazines ; | ist of fine musical talent, has been giving concerts in the city 
and, indeed, it is one of the best, most schelarlike monthlies | for a few weeks past. They are well attended and give very 
published in the country. The present number is mot equal |) general satisfaction. In wild, stormy, passionate singing Mr. 
to some of its ? it contains, however, well written | Dempster is surpassed by some of his cotemporaries; but in 
articles upon ‘ Cowper,’ ‘ Poetic Fiction’ and ‘ Lamartive’— plaintive, soothing melodiee—especially in executing the 
from whose poetical writings several fair versions are pre- | hearty Scotch ballads of Burns—he is unrivalled, 
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Rameres rw Evrore rx 1839: With Sketches of prominent Surgeons, Honr’s Meacuants’ Macazine & Commenctat Review. April, 1841. 
Paysicians, Medical Schools, Hospitats biteredasor of Surgery | ‘The leading article in tho present number of this excellent 
Pennsylvania, de. Sc. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard:” New. Monthly is a historical outline of the British East India Com- 
ener ve | pany, by Francis Brinley, Esq. It gives a rapid sketch of 
We esteem this as one of the very best books whose mate- | 10 saiiy hi of India, celet eo home 

rials are gathered by foreign travel that we have ever read. | ¢.. is. juxuriant climate and almost beundless wealth, and 

Its author is one of the most distinguished Surgeons in the |! studes, briefty, to the attempts made by the Portuguese to 


United States; and the present work shows him to be, like- | establish commercial intercourse with its people and the suc- 


wise, a man of high general abilities, of fine classical acquire- | ; : » wenn aeiaiel Wie aliees of Maat 
ments, «close and accurate observer, and a skilful delineator | °0** SHR whieh they nore ii an niy i, om 
of characters and incidents. His carly medical education || 25 urged against their schemes, with their nel triumph 
was eoquired in Edinburgh, and dering its progress be became. 354 success, are then presented, and 0 fall ec- 
intimately acquainted with many who in subsequent years Ot |; i. siven of their troubles with rival netions, of their 
tained the very highest rank in the profession they hed |i 4 1: perplenities, and the oppesition which their wishes 
chorea. ‘Reminiscences of those carly days, with anecdotes |. in the two houses of Parliament. Valuable statistics are 
of Lisnself, hie claso-mnates, or echore with whom ho wes com } «1204 of the amount of thelr wade, the character of dheie 
nected, ete frequently introdeced in various parts of hie work, vessels, and the extent of their power. Following this is a 
and are most agreeably interwoven with the direct progress || aid snl City einen comp meen “The © y,? by 
ab atin. || George Wood, Eso. Its main purpose is to uphold the neces- 
In the preface he tells us that it had long been his custom, | sity of a well regulated paper currency, to vindicate the 
in the course of his medical lectures before his classes in the |i « Croaie System’ from the obj Sone usually urged by its op- 
University, to introduce into the main subject personal no- |! ponents, and to s te for the banking 
tices of the most eminent medical men with whom he had || « .em, The ao sda pladaien teen tanta 
become acquainted during his stay in Europe. This course, |) nowled Lin ining excessive incucs of paper, when 
however, wae soon Sound to interfere enscntiaily with the} 1 i. 5 sarsies a hh many objections to ite pro- 
main object of the lectures, and he was necessarily led to! . . on olin aoe urged. The constitw- 
abandon it. From a wish in some way to supply the defi | otha Gaeananaie Bank ie fully nid ‘unde 
ciency, grew the plan of the present work. As might there-) ¢ mentite ain Ges hi of cash on tanthadich, with 
tore be expected, ic is composed Corthe most part of chetches | 13 f ow ta a8 in Hing the ‘ 
of the most distinguished medical men of Eurepe, with brief | anfhe the ettidle. 

notices of their museums, their babits of life, and their va-_ The closing paper is « bi phical sketch of Stephen Gi- 
rious contributions to medical science. In thio part of bis | 3 by Jemes H. I ‘The main incid in his life 
work Dr. Gibson is perfectly at home ; and his sketches are | . ividly given, with on analysis of his cl . in which 
distinguished for the familiarity they display with all the | ihe dark and repulsive features are boldly and frankly given. 
great principles and details of medical jurisprudence, as) The article is written strongly and with the straight-forward 
well as for the vigor, ease and life-like gracefulness of his |) -learness which marke all Mr. Lanman’s contributions to this 
personal portraits. To all, then, who are in any way COM Mezerine. The number before us, beside the articles already 
nected with, or interested in this department of science, Dr. | suecified, contains a valuable statistical table of the ‘ Weights 
Gibson's work has a peculier value. Through its pages, al- | 4.4 Measures’ in different nations, and an interesting sketch | 
most as well as by personal acquaintance, they may become | of the Commerce and Resources of New-Hampshire,’ by | 
familiar with the habits, intellectual and moral character and || 54-04 B. Moore. It contains also its usual amount of statis- 
who have greatly advanced the science of surgery and medi- | rm 

cine by their genius and studies, and whose fame, as well es > Tue ALBION is embellished with « splendid full-length 
achievements, are the property of the world they have bene- | Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, engraved by W. Jackman 
fitted by their labors. | from a painting by John Lilley. It must be an acceptable pres- 
But these personal sketches are by no means confined to |, €8t to the patrons of that paper. 

canaua ee ee eee vor | The Blockade Raised.—The steamboat Utica, Capt. R 


accounts of personal adventure, picturesque descriptions of | 
scenery, and graphic, vivid portraits of men eminent in every | 
department of literature and science. From his high repu-— 
tation as a surgeon, as well as from his character as a man, | 
Dr. Gibson .of course found ready access to the highest lite- | 
rary circles of Europe; and the recollections which he has 


B. Schultz, left this city on Wednesday, at 5 o'clock, P. M., | 
and reached Albany at 9 o'clock on Friday morning—the first | 
boat of the season- Her appearance there was a welcome | 
sight to the citizens, after an obstruction of the navigation for | 
nearly four months, or one month longer than usual. (Last | 
year the ice gave way about the 20th of February.) Capt. | 


recorded of the distinguished individuals whom he met there, | Schultz encountered formidable obstacles, QO wor yest ~~ 
are full of entertainmont and instruction. Sane of tig, eo] Se Atel eee Aen Samus Sires, or 
the sketches of Miss Edgeworth, Dr. Buckland, Hallam, || Current being wedged up with masses of ice. A meeting of 
ol Sites oak at , will be read with the greatest in- | his passengers was held—Judge Bayard of Seneca Co. in the — 
: " | Chair—and the warmest acknowledgements tendered for his | 
caneee | gallant and spirited perseverance in the face of formidable 
The author says in the preface that he has generally chosen | difficulties. —He forced his way a part of the passage through 
to say nothing of those to whom he could not conveniently | oe chick. . 

award praise. We therefore moot, in hie pages, no ill-ne- | Capt. Schultz left Albany at 7 o'clock on Saturday morning, | 
tare _trictures ‘upon Personal character, no complaints of | and reached this City at balf past 8 o'clock that evening, his | 
neglect or discourtesy—such deface pages of '! havi wed i “ny 
regener seseleita-sanl. ax tateetie against foreign forces soem eg Ry os Ee 
worth, springing from a narrow jealousy of whatever is not | J. Fenimore Cooper, W. B. Maclay, Secretaries—and resolu- 
Americen. We are confident that these * Rambles’ will be |) tions of thanks to Capt S. for the zeal and energy evinced by | 
ear tains Gh Laan aan are that | him in keeping open the navigation as far as possible through | 
no work of a similar character that fallen unde aud | the winter, as well as for his conduct and services on this oc- 
servation, is better deserving a wide and intelligent popu- _casion, were unanimously adopted. 

larity. | The navigation is now fully reéstablished. 

——_ 
Bewtiey’s Miscettasy. Edited by W. H. Ainsworth, March, 1841. | The Cross-Cut Canal, from the Ohio Caual at Akron to 


= | the Ohio River at Beaver, (28 miles below Pittsburg.) thence 
The latest. number of this popular magazine contains seve- | caste: ity tele cote a ey 


ral amusing papers, among the best of which are those enti- | : Sentanins 1 Aieiiben 

tled ‘ An Irish Love Adventure,’ ‘ Diary of a Dining-out Man,’ ] opened test year, end Gd an cunsliens . yen 
° ° || can be sent from Ohio to Philadelphie by this route before 

eet 8 Wien’ * Guy Fawkes’ by the editor and || Be, "ttartor is open or the Erie Canal ready for tranepor. 

* Merrie England in the Olden Time’ by Geo. Daniel, are con- || 

tinved ; there is also a very well written essay on ‘ Modern : . 

English Dramatists,’ being particularlya review of Sergeant || Fast-Day.—In Massachusetts, Gov. Davis has designated 

Talfourd. The Chinese tale, ‘ Ho-Fi’ of the Yellow Girdle,’ || Thursday, April 8th, for the Annual Fast-Day. In New- 
















Robbers Detected.—Within the last six months several 
flagrant robberies have been committed on the line of the 
Western Railroads at or near Syracuse. On Saturday week, 
no less than three trunks, when taken from the cars at Al- 
bany, were found to have been opened and some $5,000 in 
cash abstracted. Freeman Clark, Cashier of the Orleans 
Bank, had lost $4,100. He, with Messrs. W. K. Strong of 
Geneva and Col. Wilkie of this City, also robbed, on compar- 
ing notes, decided that the robbery must have been committed 
near Syracuse, returned to that place, and, after a protracted 
and searching investigation, finally discovered the robbers, in 
the persons of Richard Graves, Collector on the Auburn and 
Syracuse Railroad, and George Wall, porter to the Syracuse 
and Utica Railroad. Wall was long and closely examined by 
Mr. Clark until involved in a contradiction, and constrained 
to confess the whole truth. It seems that Graves and Wall 
robbed on shares ; the former smuggling the latter into the 
baggage-room and thus enabling him to open trunks and plun- 
der unmolested. The money, which had been concealed in 
the basement wall of the Presbyterian Church, was wholly 
recovered. Great credit is due to Mr. Clark for the energy 
and zeal displayed by him in ferreting out this villany. 

a 

The Steamboat Creole, Captain Balman, on her passage 
down the Mississippi, caught fire near the mouth of Red 
River, and was immediately wrapped in flames. Her filler- 
ropes were instantly burnt eff, (she being ueprovided with 
the tiller chains expressly required by act of Congress,) 
when she of course became unmanageable, and, directed by 
the current, was hurled forward by the doubled power of her 
red-hot boilers and machinery. She soon struck the shore, 
and many passengers jumped to reach it, but very few suc- 
ceeded—the rest were drowned and the boat rebounded into 
the current. The number of persons on board was about sev- 
enty, of whom about thirty are missing—drowned. The offi- 
cers all escaped. The cause of the fire is not stated. 


— 

Great Robbery in Boston.—The jewelry store of Messrs. 
Davis, Palmer & Ce. 87 Washington-st. Boston, was robbed 
on Tuesday evening of Iavt week of watches, diamonds and 
jewelry to the value of Ten Thousand Dollars. A partner 
in the firm always sleeps in the store; but he went out out 
about 7, and, returning at 9 o'clock, found that it had been 
entered by means of false keys and swept of nearly all its 
most valuable contents. The Mayor has offered a reward of 
$2,000 for the discovery of the robbers and their plunder. 


——— 

Gov. Morehead of North Carolina has issued a Proclama- 
tion directing that a Special Election shall be held through- 
out that State on Thursday the 13th day of May for Members 
of the next Congress. The regular Election takes place in 
August, but the holding of an Extra Session renders this 
change neeessary. Se ee ne 


Cawapa.—The Elecgions have resulted so far in the choice 
of 36 Unionists and 19 Anti-Unionists. 





Finances of Indiana.—In the Indiana Journal, we find 
the subjoined summary of the financial condition of that State, 
compiled from the late report of the auditor of public accounts : 
The report of the Auditor of public accounts shows that 
the total amount of from the 3l«t of October 1839, 
to the 2st of October 1840, was $1,694,158 13. The ex- 
penditures, during the same period amounted to $1,684,936 90 


we fan te tn Le the 31st of October 
1840, of $8,221 23. The Auditor's report exhibits the fol- 
lowing facts : 


The number of polls assessed in the State, for the year 
1840, is one hundred thousand one hundred and sixty-six, 
excluding the Counties of Benton, Dubois, and Monroe from 
which no returns have been received. 

The valuation of all town lots amounts to $12,503,519. 


} Last year the valuation amoanted to $14,676,372. 


The valuation of corporation Stock amounts to $1,168,342. 

The valuation of all persenal property for 1840, amounts 
to $9,740,166. Last year it amounted so $23,687,534. 

The total value of all taxable for 1840, is $91,- 
756,018. The total value last year was $107,937,7 15. 

On the subject of Internal Improvement, the report of the 
Auditor shows that the total cost of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal, up to the 30th Nov. 1839, is $1,747,006 78. The 
total pts from all sources, lands, interests, &c. amount 
to $306,261 44. The whole cost of ali the public works up 
to Nov. 1839, is $6,638,803 55. 

The of Milton Stapp, one of the fund commissioners, 
will you by the mail. Mr. Stapp believes that the debt 
due the State from the Morris Canal and Banking Company 


is safe. 
In to the surplus revenue, Mr. Palmer, in his re- 
says, “ This fund will be unsafe, and much of it entirely 
poy the practice of loaning it on personal security be 








is awkwardly written and very ridiculous in its incidents. Hampshire, Gov. Page has named Thursday the 15th. | 






















General Angel Pacheco with a force of five hundred 
fifty men attacked them in their camp at Potreros de 
Cas, Sn Ca oe, who after a 

t to flight, and pursued until night- 
fall 1 The mumbor of Lilled of the vanquished in the battle 
of San-Cala was upwards of 100, incinding some 30 officers, 


Latest From Rio Janeino.—The brig 
more, brings advices from Rio de Janeiro to the 6u 
mens By her we have received files of 
to the Sth February, from which the ee 
ranslated 


Fernandes Chaves, late 


Rio paras nel oy el font Even Lavalle’s party 
gave his cause 
io Grande had invaded the Province of St 


Salle eicis shoe the same fate, in 
the Government had called out the militia 
vince to aid the regular force. 

There were rumors of a revolution in Paraguay against 
the existing Government, the object of which is to call a 
gencral Congress. 

The Montevidean Government had convoked the iehting 
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One woman sold ke ren pars 3 


adied Wb cerns, ood 


ey pt ey bee 
by a detachment of 


the Kansas warriors, ret 


would have strangled him 
from her body. 


The Pawnee prisoners were 
force 
been brought into Bellevieu 
This massacre will be a signal for @ Gerce war between the 
Pawnees and Kansas. 


Amoskeag Village, N. H. now contains 3,500 inhabitants, 
where three years ago but two houses stood, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Se chock uxs Lovo clade of @aatiee dev chee 
te incl or mitary Jraicton Jes re 
ee ee Sone Maine | 
Massachusetts. British laws are the only laws which have | 
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NOTICE, 
A new edition of Webster's American Dictionary is now | 
published by the author, in two volumes, lange ectave, with | 








eighty-five thousand words ; being from tienty-five to forty | 
thousand more than the English Dictionaries now used in the 


Be phe LE 
course = No library can be consi 
plete without it. 

The Aberdeen Journal says, “‘ This is the most copious, 
accurate and scientific Dictionary of our language whic has 


Press affirms, that “ this work, when as | 
itain as in America, will supersede every 
pombe gry nan of letters.” 

A writer in the Mechanics’ Magazine observes, “ that in | 
this unrivaled work all technical terms are explained in so | 
| satisfactory and complete a manner as to constitute an En- | 
| ear The author has wisely rejected | 

Cae protean quotation which increases the price and 
cumbvquenese of Todd's Jehnoen without a proportionate in- p 
crease of the utility of the book.” 

The Aberdeen Chronicle pg this Dictionary to be | 
“ the nearest imati 

chil ob lane Gute oxi 
American commendations of this Dictionary, and of | 
Dr. Webster's other school-books, are too numerous to be | 
here inserted. 

A large portion of the Members of Congress in 1831 re- 
por pe bafie vey bed L Sed 
nection with the author's elementary books. 

The instructors in colleges 
have commended these works, alleging it to be desirable that | 
children in this country should be instructed in one form of 


ster’s Dictionaries and Spelling-Book Constitute a series of | 
books for instruction, which, we hope, will find their way 
into all our schools.” 

“It is remarkable that the novelty and accuracy of definitions 
in the American -rapeem) vga!» ermal 
the two volumes from beginning to end in course. 








regular in most of the principal Cities of the Union, either 


in single numbers or weekly at the lowest cash rates. Among those 
who keep it for sale at the earliest moment are 


principal Towns of the Union. The most favorable terms will be al- 
lowed. Apply promptly to Ht. GREELEY & Co. New-York. 


&F BRISTOL’S EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA, for the cure o 
Cutancous Eruptions, Scrofula, Chronic AGoctions, Ulcorations, General 
Debility, and for all Impurities of the Blood.—R 








from 

Physicians of the highest standing, and certificates from gentlemen of | 

the most respectable character—also, Editorial notices from the first 

aaa ye Fearon Sold 
MILHAU'’S PHARMACY, 183 Broadway. 


the ouly Retail Agency in the City. 














other eminent scholars | 
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7 THE NEW-YORKER, Folio or Quarto, may be obtained of the 


La (Exchange) | i 
Wanted, Newsmen to sell The New-Yorker in all the other Cities and || * the 


ley 


Soe tonanttinah Lane erence to the general 


New- 


In this city, March 


March 


person or clab aited us Ten Dollars free of 


be- charge shall receive therefor SEVEN copies of the 
\ Folio New-Yorker or FIVE of the Quarto edition for 
the ensuing year. 
borane, of the 


For Twenty Dollars FIFTEEN co- 
olio or TEN of Quarto edition will 
ad, and a for any larger a amouni in propor- 


aced much lower than have ever be- 


York, Mesch 90, 3 184i. 


~~ Paaeries: 
William A. Freeborn to Mary Cornell. 


30, Linson De Forest to C. A. Devereux. 


1 9 maha mas daughter of William Coleman, of 


many improvements on the former editions, and containing Maren 3s w, & Chastes Paul Ferrero, of Turin, Italy, to Jane Cunningham, 


| of Belfast, 1 
At Newark, March 25, Cornelius Davis, of New-York to Louisa Mor- 
ris, of Jersey Ci 


Fy 


| CMegeitaven March 


Hartford, 
the former 
i March 
of Miller. 


28, Walter T. of this city, to Joan 
Chapman, city, ne 


y, to Emily Draper, of 
18, William Stow, Editor Gazette, to Hannah, 


Mock a8 Joe P. Haven, of this cit 






|, of Sligo, : 
ee ne: Pte . Si Bry- 
par my = County, to Harriet wi~ Ay bie 
bousetndlinas 
Biers: 
In this city, March 26, Hannah Smith, aged 76 yeare. 
March Ann,“daughter of Gilbert ina, aged 17. 
March Hurd, 87. Thompson P. Williams, 53. 
March Ann, wife of Peter A. Brown, 31. 
March 27, wife of the late Thomas Meighan, 30. 
March 27, on Flanagan, 64. 
March 23, ine, wife of A. V. Williams, M. D. 
March 28, Aaron, son of Elias Fountain, 19. 
March 28, Julia, wife of Antoine May, 23. Sarah Howard, 63. 
March 28, Sarah, wife of 8. W. Wentworth, 31. 
March 28, Eliza, wife of James McSoriey, 30. 
March 29, Emma Maria, wife of Timothy Clough. 
March 29, William Pearsall, @2. John 8. Morris, 41. 
March 29, Catharine Meheran, 71. 
March 30, Phebe, widow of the late Ebenezer Burrill, 75. 
March 30, Eliza Scott, 18 James Parks, 29. 
March 30, Conteni, relict of the late James Thomas, 74. 
prpele ef do ay be ee 
, om > Ana, eldest Tr 
ate es om 


W. Inness, 46. 


Philadelphia, 29th, James Ronaldson, 73—long known as the Phile- 


ntoans, ath, Elizabeth, 


pr centn Ferey Robert Graham 


gat of deo tase Sohn Misatien, 
Grant, 39. 
Dunlop, Member of 


Troy, Sth, Elusthan F 
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Wordsworth. 


Just Published, 
EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for MARCH, 1841. 


Voyage. 
ifth © of Turkish History. The Conquest of Egypt. 


The Caracci, Caravaggio, and Monarhism. 
Ten Thousand a-Year. Past XVL 
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4 TO PRINT ‘ 
TYPE on which The New-Yorker was heretofore printed 
offered for il 


Conservative 
JEMIMA M. MASON, Publisher, 
Basement, corser of Broadway and Pine-ct. 
PRINTERS.—The REDUCED will 
iT after be charged for Printing at BRUCE'S New-York Type 
Foundry, No. 13 No. 3 City Hall : 
TEED enangmcenncnagonseed 3 cents 
Ti sacshsenapanes @ « « 
Long Primer ............ 4 a 
Brevier ........-.--....4 * 
| ee ow eeeneccceccecees s e « 
TT ineneanhondl “ “ 
becdcocancdocnocess 108 * « 
| om aoe RE ayy mo * « 
amaseann other in proportion. 
These are the prices send an engin bes wa atebes this 


short credit or cash will therefore 


purchases, and 
r cent. for New-York acceptances at ninety 


| Sage ond ten per cent. 
Sore OER paS nee Rennes enteneepcunamneniorrenty- 
I ave dimroon bieae cod siuce ar Soi r, embracing Cou- 


every other article that is necessary 
GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 





100“ Minion “35 “ - - 

150°" N “ga * - “4 
\| All of these fonts are of the very best quality, pattern and finish of 
Geo. Bruce & Co.'s and has been in use just one oa two 
weekly papers. The Brevier and il are worn, but 
|| have been carefully used, and will well on a hand press for two 
years yet. Cetatere WOe wih to pet o page oven ot Sieaeeanent in 
|| either letter will find this a cheap good article. The Minion is 
much less worn, a beautiful type and very convenient font. 


for vhs The price is fixed low in order to secure an early sale. 
puters n & Co. 90 Ane-+t, 
New-York, March 2, 1941, 
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IntELiect.—We are all wise. The difference between | fact I saw again in the Academmia at Naples, 
persons is not in wisdom but in art. I knew, in an academi- | i 
cal club, a person whe always deferred to me, who, seeing my | 
whim for writing, fancied that my experiences had somewhat © 
superior; whilst I saw that his i ‘were as good as 


| mardo da Vinci. “ 
|so fast?” It had traveled 


them. He held the old: he holds the new; I had the habit | Milan, and at Paris, and made all traveling 


if we should meet ™ : | ‘ 
steep inferiority ; no: of @ great equality—only that | mon sense and plain 
he posers strange al of wing, of cheng fact, spl, and all grea pictres are 
which we lacked. or, notwithstanding our utter incapacity} Serr-Retiasce.—If our 
to produce any thing like Hamlet and Othello, see the per- | enterprises, they lose all heart. 
fect reception this wit, and immense knowledge of life, and | men say he is ruined. 
liquid eloquence find in us all. ; | our colleges, and is not installed in an office in one year after- 
If you gather apples in the sunshine, or make hay, or hoe | ward in the city or suburbs of Boston or New-York, it eeems 
corn, and then retire within doors, and shut your eyes, and | to his friends and to himself that he is right in being disheart- 
press them with your hand, you shall still see apples hanging | ened and in complaining the rest of his life. A sturdy lad 
a ee en es See New-Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries all the 
seled grass, or corn-flegs, t e or six hours || professions i A; keeps 
afterwards. There lie the im ions on the retentive organ, Medora bs Sagi bey neon —_ 


f the young merchant fails, 


‘ r t preaches, edits » newspaper, goes to C , buys a town- 
Some yon luo Reith, Si) ne Sp. eee ontien of eee) ip, and so forth, in successive | andatways, lke a cat, 
images with which your life has made you scquainted, in your | falls on his feet, is worth s of these city dolls. He 
memory, w it not, and a thrill of passion flashes | walks abreast with his days, and feels no shame in not ‘study- 
light on their « chamber, and the active power seizes in- ing a ion,’ not postpone his life, but lives 
rm mare celine een necro ioe ly. He has att ass chance, bat 0 tential chansee, 
tis ere we discover how rich we are. Our hi 7 8 stoic arise who reveal the resources of man, 
we are sure, is quite tame. We have ing to write, noth- | tell men they are not leaning willows, but can and must de- 
ing to infer. But our wiser years still run k to the de- | tach es ; that with the exercise of self-trust, new pow- 
spised recollections of childhood, and slways we are fishing | crs shall appear; that « man is the word made flesh, born to 
up some wonderful article out of that 
we begin to suspect that the biography of the one foolish per- 
son we know, is, in reality, nothing less than the miniature 
paraphrase of the hundred 

Art.—I remember, when in my younger days, I had heard 
of the wonders of Italian painting, I fancied i 
would be 





compassion, and that the moment he acts from himself, toss- 
ing the laws, the books, idolatries, and customs out of the 
volumes of the Universal History. | window—we pity him no more but thank and revere him— 
! and that teacher shall restore the life of man to splendor, and 
bessy his name dear to all History. 

. <i pictures | It ise to see that a greater self-reliance—a new respect 
ee ee ee combination of | forthe divinity i man—must work a revolution in ail the of- 


tion; in their property; in their speculative views. 


Frigxpsuip.—A friend is a with whom I may be sin- 
rag Before er may thi a I am — of tone 
in the e of a man so real , that I may drop 
even Giice uniiocmeet garments of asketatation, , 
second thought, which men never put off, and may with 
him with the simplicity and wholeness, with which one chemi- 


ee ev narde cl. the silica. which “slay | Se# and relations of men ; in their religion ; in their educa- 
euch pranks in the and of school-boys. { || tions in their pursuits; their modes of living; their associa- 
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genius left to novices the gay and fantastic and ostentatious, 
familiar and sincere ; that it was the old, eternal fact 
met alreudy in so many forms, unto which I lived; 
was the plain you and me I knew so well—had left at home 





in so conversations. Ihad thesame experience already } cal atom meets another. Sincerity is the luxury allowed, like 
in a church at N - There I saw that nothing was changed || diadems and authority, only to the highest rank, that being 
with me but the place, and said to myself— Thou foolish child, " permitted to speak the as having none above it to court 





GEMS FROM EMERSON’S ESSAYS. _ bastthoucome out hither, over four thousand miles of salt water | or conform unto. 


| to find that which was perfect to thee, there at home ?’—that || trance of a second > 
in the cham- | fend the porch of our fellow man 


my side ; that which I fancied 
mine. Give them to me and I would make the same use of || I had left in Boston, was here in the Vatican, and again at 
ing ridiculous as a At first he was resisted, and all men 


men miscarry in their first 
If the finest genius studies at one of | had, he did certainly show 


; until, by-and-by, | shed healing to the nations, that he should be ashamed of our | 








STRAUSS. 








Every man alone is sincere. At the en- 
person, hypocrisy begins. We parry and 
by compliments, by gossip, 
amusements, by affairs. We cover up our * from 
him under a huodred Sy cal haners eae cal a cer- 
tain religious frenzy, cast ’ omitting all com- 
| pliment and » apeke $0 the conscience of every 
|| person he and that with great insight and beauty. 
reed he wasmad. But 


of tacking together the old and the new, which he did not use | treadmill. I now require this of all pictures, that they do- | persisting, as indeed he could not help doing, for some time 
toexercise. This ma eS Perhaps | mesticate me, not thet they dazzle me.’ Pictures must not be , in his course, he attained to the of bri every 
we should not be conscious of | too pi 


Nothing astonishes men so much as com-' man of his ecquaintance into true relations with him. No 
dealing. All great actions have been || man would think of speaking falsely with him, or of putting 


j, bim off with any chat of markets or reading-rooms. Butevery 
| Man was constrained by so much sincerity to face him, and 
what love of nature, , what symbol of truth he 
. But to most of us society 
thaws not its face and eye, but its side and its back. To stand 
| in true relations with men in a false age, is worth a fit of in- 
| sanity, is it not? We can seldom go erect. Almost every 
|, Man we meet requires some civility, requires to be humored ; 
‘he has some fame, some talent, some whim of religion or 
| philanthropy in his head that is not to be questioned, and « 
spoils all conversation with him. But a friend is a sane man 
who exercises not my ingenuity but me. My friend gives me 
entertainment without requiring me to stoop, or to lisp, or to 
| mask myself, A friend, therefore, is a sort of paradox in na- 
| ture. I who slone am, I who see nothing in nature whose 
| existence I can affirm with evidence to my own, behold 
"now the semblance of my in all hight, variety and curi- 
| osity, reiterated in @ foreign form ; so that 8 friend may well 
|| be reckoned the masterpiece of nature. 


{ 





Goon rrom Evit.—Our strength grows out of our weak- 
‘ness. Not until we are picked and stung and sorely shot ot, 
\ awakens the indignation which arms i with secret forces 
| A great man is always willing to be little. Whilst he sits on 
j the cushion of advantages, he goes to sleep. When he is 
| pushed, tormented, defeated, he has a chance to learn some- 
| thing ; he has been put on his wits, on his manhood; be has 
| gained facts ; learns his ignorance ; is cured of the insanity of 
; conceit; has moderation and real skill. Tho wise man 
| always throws himself on the side of his assailants. It is more 
| his interest than it is theirs to find his weak point. The 
wound cicatrizes and falls off from him, like a dead skin, and 
‘when they would triumph, lo! he has on invulnerable. 
i Blame is safer than praise. I hate to be defended in a news- 
|paper. As long as all that is said, is said against me, I feel 
| @ certain assurance of success. But as soon as honeyed words 
of papiee eve epshen, of man, Greve ane Oak Rengagagnoceed 

his enemies. In general, every evil to which we do 

not succumb, is a benefactor. As the Sandwich Islander be- 

lieves that the strength and valor of theenemy he kills, passes 

into himself, so we gain the strength of the temptation we resist. 











